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Cditorial 


THE REWARDS OF FREE INVESTIGATION 


The question Cui bono must ever and again recur to the earnest- 

minded worker in every field. Why should the geologist toil at the 
problem of how worlds are made? Why not be content with the fact 
- that they are, and give over asking how they came tobe? Why should 
the philosopher spend his time laboriously framing a thinkable 
Weltanschauung? Would it not be more useful to raise. turnips? 
Why should the astronomer seek so diligently to find the number and 
the distance of the double stars? Will they shine any more brightly 
when he has finished his work? Why should the biblical scholar 
laboriously search out the history of ancient nations, the origin of 
ancient institutions, the date and authorship of ancient books, the 
meanings of long-obsolete words, the usages of Greek cases? 
_ Nowand then we seem to get the answer as in a nutshell. General 
Leonard Wood, speaking at the memorial service to Dr. Walter Reed, 
who conducted the experiments by which it was proved that yellow 
fever is communicated by the bite of a mosquito, experiments in the 
course of which one of his heroic associates lost his life, is reported 
to have said: “ His discovery results in the saving of more lives annu- 
ally than were lost in the Cuban War, and saves the commercial inter- 
ests of the world a greater financial loss in each year than the cost of 
the entire Cuban War.” 

Modern medical science, itself impossible apart from the scientific 
spirit in general, and achieving many of its results by processes and 
instruments which were invented rather in the scientific spirit proper 
than in the specifically philanthropic spirit, achieves for humanity 
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almost in an hour results that thousands of physicians in the ordinary 
practice of their profession could never achieve. The faith that truth 
is worth searching for indicates itself in human welfare, and even in 
results that can be statistically expressed and entered upon the ledger. 

But Dr. Wood’s statement suggests even more than it expresses. 
Are the needs of men’s minds less real than those of their bodies? Was 
the service which those heroic assistants of Dr. Reed rendered, when 
they exposed themselves to the danger of death from yellow fever, 
confined to the reduction of the death rate and the saving of money? 
Is it worth more to keep men alive than to inspire them to heroic 
unselfishness? Where are the real values of life? Is the farmer a 
greater benefactor of mankind than the teacher? He renders the 
world a valuable service who makes wheat grow where before there 
were only sage brush and the cactus; who coaxes nature to add another 
to the list of edible fruits; who makes a flower larger, or its odor 
more delicious. Does he do less who by years of silent toil, in the 
quiet laboratory of the mind, furnishes a foundation for sound ethical 
thinking; for a religious life that appeals to thoughtful men; for 
institutions which conduce to human prosperity ? 

And if these latter achievements are as real and as valuable as the 
former, can they be attained by any less thorough, fearlessly investi- - 
gative process than those which are necessary for the former? Shall 
we bid the chemist and the bacteriologist go forward with their work, 
even at the cost of a life now and then lost in the process of experi- 
mentation, while we bid the philosopher, the theologian, the biblical 
student stay his hand? Is progress desirable in horticulture and 
in medicine and domestic science, but undesirable in the sciences that 
deal directly with the things of the spirit ? 

The answer will depend in the end upon our confidence in the 
healthfulness of truth, and in the power of the human mind to 
discover it. He who has this confidence will not demand that the 
result of an investigation be forecast as a prerequisite to its being 
undertaken, nor shut the door in the face of it lest it rob us of some- 
thing valuable. Comparatively little knowledge of the history of 
investigation will teach him that the uncovering of a tablet in Assyria 
or of a papyrus in Egypt, the more accurate definition of the force 
of the Greek article or of a Hebrew noun, may contribute each its 
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mite to the modification of religious conviction and life in America 
today; and the aggregation of many such increments may bring about — 
results of large significance. But he will welcome all investigations, 
not because he foresees the result that will come or desires change, 
but because he desires truth and has confidence in its helpfulness. 

It is this confidence that is the mainspring of our modern intellectual 
life, and especially of that investigative study which is so character- 
istic of it. Mere curiosity may start a man upon the road: but only 
the conviction that truth is good for man can give him that patience 
and sustained enthusiasm which are necessary to the successful 
investigator. When that confidence dies out from men’s hearts, blank 
and dreary pessimism is not far away. While it lasts, fearless investi- 
gation will go forward. All who share it ought, not indeed to accept 
all the results of every real and pretended investigation, but to 
applaud and encourage investigation itself. 

Nor is it desirable that investigation should be any less free and 
untrammeled in ethics and theology than in physics and bacteriology. 
In both realms there are certain qualities that the investigator must 
possess in order that his results may be entitled to confidence. In 
neither is there need of the prejudiced and prepossessed advocate. 
In both the results even of the most competent investigators must 
run the gauntlet of the criticism of their peers before they can ask to 
be included in the encyclopedia of assured results. But in both 
alike freedom of research is indispensable to the best results. Indeed, 
it is even more necessary in the theological than in the physical and 
biological sciences. For the denial of it in the former realm not only 
estops progress, but throws the mantle of doubt over already acquired 
possessions. The reply, “These matters are not open to discussion,” 
engenders the very doubt it was intended to suppress. Free inves- 
tigation is the only guarantee of strength of conviction. 

We need, more than words can easily express, men intellectually 
and spiritually competent, and by long study amply equipped, 
for investigation in all the fields of theological thought, and we 
need that faith in the value and healthfulness of truth that will 
open all doors to them. Fearless investigation is the condition alike 
of healthful progress and of secure possession. 
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PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


Il. THE VALLEYS OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM 


Jerusalem lies on a plateau between two deep gorges. The 
principal one of these starts north of the city in an insignificant 
depression known as WaAdy ej-J6z, or “Valley of the Walnuts.” 
In its upper reaches this lies about 2,500 feet above the sea. It 
circles around at some distance from the northeast corner of the 
city and then falls rapidly in a southwesterly direction, continually 
approaching the eastern wall. At a point opposite the southeast 
corner of the city, it lies 200 feet below its source. Between this 
point and its junction with the other main valley it falls 300 feet 
more. In this portion of its course it is known as WAdy Sitti Maryam, 
or “Valley of the Lady Mary,” being so named from the Virgin’s 
Fountain that lies in its midst. Below its junction with the other 
main valley it is known as Wady en-Nar, or “Valley of Fire.” This 
falls rapidly between lofty cliffs to the Dead Sea, 1,300 feet below 
sea-level. 

The WaAdy Sitti Maryam has very precipitous sides. At all 
points its banks are so steep that they render the city impregnable 
on its eastern side. The cliffs are full of rock-hewn tombs, which 
show that once there existed here an important ancient city. The 
commanding sepulchral monuments known as the Tomb of Absalom, 
the Tomb of James, and the Tomb of Zechariah, near the south- 
east corner of the Haram, or Mosque area, are conspicuous land- 
marks, The view of Jerusalem from the lower end of this valley, 
looking up toward the Mosque on the left and the village of Silwd4a 
on the right, is very imposing. This valley is dry, except during 
the rainy months when a considerable stream flows through it. The 
water of the Virgin’s Fountain, which must formerly have entered 
it, is now diverted through the Siloam tunnel. The result is that 
the WAdy has a drier appearance at present than it must have had 
in ancient times. 
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The second main valley of Jerusalem begins as a slight depression, 
2,500 feet above the sea, west of the modern city, and runs in a 
southeasterly direction to a point near the Citadel, where it is joined 
by another small depression that comes from the Jaffa Gate; it 
then descends rapidly close to the west wall of the city. At a point 
Hi opposite the southwest corner it is 2,300 feet above the sea, and at 
. its junction with the WAdy Sitti Maryam it is 2,000 feet above the 
4 sea. In its lower course south of the city it runs almost due east. 


Photograph by L. B. Paton 


WADY SITTI MARYAM 


This valley is known at present as WAdy er-Rababi, or “Fiddle 
Valley.” Like the WAady Sitti Maryam, it has very precipitous 
sides, and protects the city on the west and the south. The cliffs 
on its western and southern sides are full of ancient rock-hewn 
tombs. This valley contains no springs, and, therefore, is dry through- 
out the year except after an occasional hard rain. It is a smaller 
depression than WaAdy Sitti Maryam, and therefore is properly 
regarded as a branch of that valley. 
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The third in importance of the valleys of Jerusalem is the one 
which begins in the plain north of the Damascus Gate and runs 
in a southeasterly direction through the heart of the modern city 
to a point near the southwest angle of the Haram area. Here it is 
joined by a branch that comes from the Jaffa Gate. It then descends 
in a southwesterly direction to the Pool of Siloam. Near this it is 
joined by another small branch that comes from the southwest 
corner of the city. It then runs in a southeasterly direction until it 


Photograph by L. B. Paton 

WADY ER-RABABI 
joins the WAdy Sitti Maryam. This valley is known at present as 
El-Wad, or “The Valley.” It is the second main tributary of the 
WaAdy Sitti Maryam and its continuation the Wady en-Nar. 

A fourth valley begins in the plain north of the city midway between 
WaAdy ej-Joz and El-W4d, and runs in a southeasterly direction 
across the northeast corner of the city, joining WAdy Sitti Maryam 
at a point east of the Haram area. This has no distinctive modern 
name. The question now arises: With which of these valleys are 
the valleys mentioned in the Old Testament to be identified? _ 
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1. The Kidron.—This is commonly known as the nahal, or 
“watercourse” (in our version translated “brook”). Frequently 
the name Kidron is omitted, and the valley is described simply as 
the mahal. In Hebrew this term describes a ravine in which water 
commonly runs. It is not applied to gorges that are filled only in 
the rainy season. The name, consequently, suggests that we are 
to identify the Kidron with the WAdy Sitti Maryam, since this is the 
only one of the valleys of Jerusalem that has a perennial flow. 


Photograph by L. B. 
° MOUTH OF THE VALLEY EL-WAD 


This identification is confirmed by all the allusions in the Bible. 
In II Sam. 15:23 we are told that, when David was compelled by 
Absalom to flee from Jerusalem to the land east of the Jordan, “he 
passed over the brook Kidron, and all the people passed over toward 
the way of the wilderness.” In fleeing eastward from Jerusalem, 
the first valley that one would cross would be the WAdy Sitti Maryam. 
The word of Solomon to Shimei in I Kings 2:37, ‘On the day thou 
goest out, and passest over the brook Kidron, know thou for certain 
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that thou shalt surely die: thy blood: shall be upon thine own head,”’ 
also indicates the valley east of the city, since Shimei would naturally 
pass this way in going to his home (cf. II Sam. 16:5). In I Kings 
15:13=II Chron. 15:16 we read: “And also Maacah, the mother 
of Asa the king, he removed her from being queen, because she had 
made an abominable image for an Asherah; and Asa cut down 
her image, and made dust of it, and burnt it at the brook Kidron.” 
The image was evidently set up in the Temple, and if Asa burned 
it at the brook Kidron, this must have been the WAdy Sitti Maryam, 
which runs close to the site of the Temple. In II Kings 23:4, 6, 12, 
we are told that, when Josiah cleansed the Temple of idolatrous 
abominations, “he burned them at the brook Kidron and cast the 
ashes into the brook.” This statement implies that the Kidron lay 
near to the Temple, and the mention of the “brook” favors the 
identification with the WAdy Sitti Maryam. In Jer. 31:40 we read: 
‘All the fields unto the brook Kidron, unto the corner of the Horse 
Gate toward the east shall be holy unto the Lord.” The Horse 
Gate is known to have been an opening in the east wall of the Temple; 
consequently the brook Kidron, which is here associated with it, 
must be identical with the WAdy Sitti Maryam. II Chron. 29:16 
states that idolatrous objects found in the Temple were cast into the 
brook Kidron. II Chron. 32:4 says that Hezekiah “gathered much 
people together, and they stopped all the fountains, and the brook 
that flowed through the midst of the land, saying ,Why should the 
kings of Assyria come and find much water?” The statement that 
the “brook” contained “much water” is applicable only to the ' 
Wady Sitti Maryam, and the statement that it “flowed through the 
midst of the land” is also applicable only to this valley. WaAdy 
er-Rababi, as we shall see presently, was the boundary line betweea 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and therefore could not be spoken 
of as “in the midst of the land.” El-W4d was in the midst of the 
city, aad, besides, there is no evidence that it was a running stream 
in Old Testament times. In Neh. 2:15 Nehemiah says: “Then 
‘went I up ia the night by the brook and viewed the wall; and I 
turned back and entered by the Valley Gate, and so returned.” 
On his night ride Nehemiah set out from a point near the southwest 
corner of the present city and descended the WAdy er-Rababi until 
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he came to the Pool of Siloam. Thence he “went up by the brook 
and viewed the wall.” This “brook” can only have been the Wady 
Sitti Maryam close to the east wall of the city. If he had gone up 
through E]-WAd, he would have been in the heart of the city and 
could not have viewed the wall. The fact that he returned by the 
Valley Gate, whence he set out, shows that he made a complete 
circuit of the city. 

In John 18:1 we are told that Jesus “ went forth with his disciples 
over the brook Kidron where there was a garden.” ‘The location of 
the Garden of Gethsemane at some point on the west slope of the 
mount of Olives east of Jerusalem is undisputed. Consequently the 
crossing of the brook Kidron to reach this garden is proof that the 
Kidron is to be identified with the WAdy Sitti Maryam. 

Josephus also identifies the Kidron with this valley. In Wars 
Vv, 2:3, he says: 

These legions had orders to encamp at the distance of six furlongs from 
Jerusalem, at the mount called the Mount of Olives, which lies over against the 
city on the east side, and is parted from it by a deep valley, interposed between 
them, which is named Kidron. 


In Wars, v, 6:1, he says: 

John held the Temple and also the parts thereto adjoining, for a great way, 
as also Ophel, and the valley called the Valley of Kidron. 
In Wars, v, 12:2, he says: 


Titus began the wall from the camp of the Assyrians, where his own camp 
was pitched, and drew it down to the lower parts of the New City: thence 
went along the valley of Kidron to the Mount of Olives; it then bent toward the 
south, and encompassed the mountain as far as the rock called Peristereon. 


In vi, 3:2, he says: 5 


The next day the Romans burnt down the northern cloister entirely as far 
as the east cloister, whose common angle joined to the valley that was called 
Kidron, and was built over it; on which account the depth was frightful. 


From these statements it is certain that he identified the Kidron with 
the deep gorge east of the Temple. 

It appears, accordingly, that there is an unbroken line of evidence 
from the earliest times down to the New Testament period identifying 
the brook Kidron with the ravine east of the Mosque of Omar that 
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is now known as the WAdy Sitti Maryam. This is actmnitted by 
practically all modern topographers. 

2. The valley named most frequently in the Old Testament 
after the Kidron is the Valley of Hinnom or valley of the son (sons) 
of Hinnom. In the Old Testament this is always called the gai, 
or “valley,” in distinction from the nahal, or “brook,” of Kidron. 
A gai is a broad, open valley, not necessarily traversed by a running 
stream. This name in itself suggests that the Hinnom is to be 
identified with the WAdy er-Rababi, which is more open than WAdy 
Sitti Maryam and has no stream flowing through it. All the Old 
Testament references to the Hinnom favor this identification. 

In Josh. 15:8 we read: 

And the border went up by the valley of the son of Hinnom unto. the side of 
the Jebusite southward (the same is Jerusalem): and the border went up to 
the top of the mountain that lieth before the valley of Hinnom westward, which 
is at the uttermost part of the vale of Rephaim northward. 

In Josh. 18:16 the same description is given in a reverse order: 


And the border went down to the uttermost part of the mountain that lieth 
before the valley of the son of Hinnom, to the side of the Jebusite southward and 
went down to Enrogel. 

From these passages it appears that the Valley of Hinnom was the 
boundary line between the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, that it ran 
south of a cliff known as the Cliff of the Jebusites, and that it came 
out at a spring known as Enrogel. The small valley El-Wad, 
which runs north and south, is not a natural line between two tribes; 
while the deep WAdy er-Rababi, which runs east and west, is a 
natural boundary. By this division the spring Bir Eiydb was the 
property of two tribes—a frequent arrangement in ancient times. 
It is well known that the city of Jerusalem lay in the tribe of Benja- 
mia. Thus, in Jer. 6:1 we read: “Flee for safety, ye children of 
Benjamin, out of the midst of Jerusalem.” The frequent com- 
bination “Judah and Jerusalem” is due to the fact that Jerusalem 
did not lie in the tribe of Judah. The rabbinical tradition that the 
boundary line between Judah and Benjamin ran through the heart 
of the city is unsupported by Old Testament evidence. Jerusalem 
as early as pre-exilic times probably occupied an area as large as 
the modern city; consequently, if it lay in the tribe of Benjamin, 
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the Valley of Hinnom cannot have been El-WaAd, in the heart of the 
city, but must have been WAdy er-Rababi, on the west and south. 
The Cliff of the Jebusites is apparently some part of the ancient 
stronghold of the Jebusites (cf. II Sam. 5:6f.); and if the 
Valley of Hinnom ran south of this cliff, it can only be the WAady 
er-Rababi, since El-W4d does not lie south of any cliff that formed 
part of the ancient city. Moreover, El-WAd does not run down to 
any spring. Siloam, where it ends, is an artificial pool to which 
water was brought by a conduit in Hezekiah’s time from the Virgin’s 
Fountain. The only valley, apart from the Kidron, that leads to a 
fountain is WaAdy er-Rababi, which comes out at the spring of 
Bir Eiydb. 

There are frequent allusions in the Old Testament to the Valley 
of Hinnom as the scene of idolatrous rites in which children were 
sacrificed to the god Molech (cf. II Kings 23:10; Jer. 2:23; 7:31 f; 
19:2, 6; 32:35); but none of these serve to fix the location of the valley. 
If, as is probable, El-W4d lay in the heart of the ancient city, as of the 
modern city, it is not so likely that shrines would be set up there as ia 
the WAdy er-Rababi, which was outside of the city. Late Jewish 
abhorrence of the idolatry practiced in the Valley of Hinnom made the 
name Ge-Hinnom =Gehenna a synonym for hell. 

In Neh. 2:13, Nehemiah goes out by the Valley Gate. This can 
only have been a gate opening upon the “valley” of Hinnom. The 
description of his ride down the valley and the gates that he passed 
makes it impossible to believe that he was riding down El-WAd. 
Remains of three ancient gates have been found by Bliss along 
the southern course of the WAdy er-Rababi which correspond with 
the Valley Gate, the Dung Gate, and the Fountain Gate of Neh. 2:13 f. 
If this identificatioa be accepted, it proves that the gai down which 
Nehemiah rode was not El-WAad, but WAdy er-Rababi. 

It may be observed also that the Arabian geographer Idrisi (1154 
A. D.) applies the name Gehennam—that is, Ge-Hinnom, or “valley 
of Hinnom”—to WAdy er-Rababi. In 1838 the American traveler 
Robinson found this name still attached to it. The identification of 
Hinnom with WAady er-Rab4bi is now accepted by the majority of 
topographers. W. Robertson Smith first suggested an identification 
with El-W4d, and his authority has led a few to adopt this view; 
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Warren has proposed an identification with the Kidron, but stands 
alone in this theory. 

A few other minor valleys near Jerusalem are mentioned in the 
Old Testament. The Valley of Rephaim (Josh. 15:8; 18:16) lay 
on the other side of the hill, west of the Valley of Hinnom, and formed 
part of the boundary line between Judah and Benjamin. It is doubt- 
less to be identified with the modera WAdy el-Werd, through which 
the railway now runs from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Its upper end, near 
the present Jerusalem railway station, is not far from the upper end 
of WAdy er-Rababi, so that the two valleys together form a long con- 
tinuous boundary line. The “valley of the dead bodies and of the 
ashes” mentioned in Jer. 31:40 is of unknown location. The Valley 
of Jehoshaphat (“‘ Yahweh judges”), mentioned in Joel 3:12, is prob- 
ably a place invented as a scene for the final judgment. Its identifi- 
cation with WAdy Sitti Maryam is not found before the fourth century 
of the Christian era, and is destitute of authority. 

3- The valley called the Tyropoeon is first mentioned by Josephus 
in Wars, v, 4:1. He says: 

Now the Valley of the Tyropoeon, as it was called, was that which we told 

you before separated the hill of the Upper City from that of the Lower. It 
extended as far as Siloam; for that is the name of a fountain which hath sweet 
water in it and this in great plenty also. 
Since this valley ran through the heart of the city, and since it came 
out at the Pool of Siloam, there is no question that it is to be identified 
with some part of the modern El-Wad. The only dispute is as to 
‘which of the branches of El-WAd is meant. 

The common view is that the main branch, which starts north of 
the Damascus Gate, runs under the Damascus Gate, and follows the 
modern street El-WAd west of the Haram area, is the Tyropoeon of 
Josephus. This view is favored by the fact that this is the priacipal 
valley. In spite of its being filled with sixty feet of débris, the depres- 
sion is still clearly visible, and if one stands upon the top of the Damas- 
cus gate and looks southward, the city evidently lies upon two hills 
divided by this depression. The people of modern Jerusalem apply 

to it the name El-WaAd, or “the valley,” and they have no names for 
the smaller lateral valleys that come in from the Jaffa Gate and from 
the southwest quarter of the city. Ideas are very persistent in the 
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Orient. If the people of ancient Jerusalem had traced the city valley 
in a different way, their usage would doubtless have been reflected 
in the modern conception. It is not too much to say that the northern 
branch extending from the Damascus Gate is the only valley that one 
would naturally think of as the Tyropoeon, and that other identifica- 
tions are due, not to anything in Josephus’ description, but rather 
to traditional notions concerning the hills of Jerusalem. 

Robinson first suggested that the Tyropoeon is to be identified 
with the west branch of the city valley—the one that starts near the 
Jaffa gate and runs eastward until it joins El-W4d. This valley 
corresponds with the line of the present David Street. It is now so 
filled with rubbish that its existence is hardly apparent, but borings 
show that in ancient times it must have been considerably deeper. 
Nevertheless, even then it must have been an inconsiderable depression 
in comparison with the one that starts north of the Damascus Gate, 
and it is not likely that it was ever so important as to have had a name 
of its own. Robinson himself confessed that the northern arm at 
first impressed him as the real Tyropoeon, and that it was only con- 
siderations in regard to the location of Zion and Akra that forced him 
to make a different identification. These considerations have subse- 
quently shown themselves to be erroneous, so that no reason now 
exists for identifying the Tyropoeon with the west branch of the city 
valley. 

A third theory, first presented by Tobler and since taken up by 
Mommert, is that the Tyropoeon is the little valley which starts in the 
center of the southwest corner of the city and runs in a southeasterly 
direction until it joins El-W4d south of the city wall. This view is 
open to all the objections that have been raised against Robinson’s 
theory. This valley is an insignificant branch of the main gorge 
that runs through the heart of the city. It bears no name in modern 
times, and it is unlikely that Josephus would have singled it out as a 
landmark around which to group the hills of Jerusalem. 
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THE TRUE AND PERMANENT SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


PROFESSOR ED. KONIG, PH.D., D.D. 
University of Bonn, Germany 


It is the boast of present-day biblical science that it employs 
the comparative and historical method. If a particular subject of 
investigation is examined on all sides for itself only, it is, nevertheless, 
approached under the bright light of comparative considerations, and 
even if the peculiarity of the phenomenon is established, inquiry is 
still made concerning its historical connection. ‘This comparative and 
historico-genetic procedure is, to be sure, by no means as new as one, 
in the pride of the progress of modern science, might easily suppose. 
No, the comparative method in the realm of religious inquiry shows 
itself in Ex. 15:11, “Who is like unto thee, O Jehovah, among the 
gods ?” or in the words of Jeremiah (2: 10-13), “‘ Pass over to the isle 
of Kittim [Cyprus] and see if there hath been such a thing.” More- 
over, the pointing-out of the historical connection of a fact is at least 
as old as the words in Josh. 24:2 f.: “your fathers dwelt of old time 
beyond the great river [i. e., the Euphrates] . . . . and I took your 
father Abraham and led him throughout all the land of Canaan.” 
Thus the comparative and historical method of modern science is not 
her own peculiar discovery, as many a one of her disciples so easily 
thinks, nor was the vision of antiquity as limited (as the facts just men- 
tioned indicate) as we children of the new time are so prone to suppose. 
To be sure, we must, on the other hand, freely acknowledge that it is 
only in present-day science that the employment of both the above- 
mentioned methods attains maturity. But now do we through this 
new comparative and historico-genetic procedure obtain genuinely 
authentic results? This is quite another question, and one which 
has recently become especially living and prominent. In the so-called 
Babel- Bibel controversy’ the assertion was made that “ Jesus founded 
a genuinely new religion.” Thus in a noteworthy manner the ques- 

t Delitzsch, Babel and Bibel,Vol. III., p. 48. “See in general my conclusive answer 
in Die babylonische Gefangenschajt der Bibel (Stuttgart: Kielmann, 1905; $0.30). 
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tion is raised how the Old Testament religious history is related to 
the work of Jesus of Nazareth. This question I attempt to answer 
comprehensively yet simply in the following. I think the clearest 
way to answer it is to unfold the historico-religious significance - 
of the Old Testament, and then seek to show how this led on and 
up to the work of Jesus. 

The old Hebrew literature possesses, indeed, more than one kind of 
significance for human culture. With respect to form this literature 
possesses, first of all, value for the history of language. This col- 
lection of books illumines a long and important stretch of linguistic 
history. It furnishes us living signs of a chief branch of the Semitic 
bough on the stem of inflectional languages. These living traces 
reach far back into antiquity and arise out of a much earlier time 
than, e. g., the Arabic branch of Semitic speech. To the historico- 
linguistic importance of the thirty-nine writings called the Old 
Testament another formal significance is closely joined, viz., the 
historico-literary. But how? Should it not be of interest to the 
historian of comparative literature as a companion of other old litera- 
tures—e. g., the Indian or Arabic? Should not this little library 
awaken ‘a lively cultural interest as to the manner of its composi- 
tion? It is indeed just now a burning question how far the 
province of poetry reaches in the old Hebrew literature. Who should 
not be interested in the question whether rhetorical and philosophical 
writings are to be found in the Old Hebrew library ? 

This writing possesses further, with respect to its content, a high 
value for profane history. Who can overlook the fact that the old 
Hebrew writings are a source of very first rank for ancient geography, 
for ethnology, and for the political life of ancient humanity? In fact, 
a short time since, in a highly learned assembly, it was strongly 
emphasized that the Old Testament literature was the first of all to 
express the idea of a universal history, and in its chronology to present 
also the ground plan for a general history of mankind. At the last 
general session of the International Oriental Congress, at Hamburg, 
the well-known Professor Adalbert Merx, of Heidelberg, declared, 
with fullest warrant, that “the first presupposition of the idea of uni- 
versal history is the thought of the unity of mankind and its unitary 
movement toward a definite goal. Both thoughts arise out of the Old 
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Testament. That which was already conceived by the earliest 
prophets comes to expression in the development of Greek thought 
for the first time shortly before the first Christian century, in the writ- 
ing De mundo ascribed to Aristotle.”? But in the threefold value. of 
the Old Testament which I have thus far pointed out—the linguistic, 
" the literary, and the profane historical—its significance is by no means 
exhausted. One must, in fact, say more, If one take the expression 
in its peculiar and proper sense, according to which it, by a recognized 
metonymy, represents the documents of the pre-Christian covenant 
between God and man, then the Old Testament has significance only 
for the history of religion or salvation. Its value resides only in the 
fact that it records the history of the first stage of the covenant between 
God and humanity. 

But in what particulars does this significance of the Old Testa- 
ment for the history of salvation consist ? 

1. It lies, first of all, in my judgment, in this, that the Old Testament 
records the detginatiing causes and the epoch-making importance of the 
true religion of pre-Christian time, and thus discloses the foundation 
of the edifice which is completed in the New Testament. The Old 
Testament records first of all, of necessity, that God founded within 
his kingdom of nature a colony of the true religion. When, that is to 
say, the selfishness and world-deification of that humanity which was 
saved from the punishment of the flood had reached such a titanic 
height, as is illustrated to us in the building of the tower of Babel, 
there entered into human history that foreseen but not forewilled 
moment when God in the call of Abraham inaugurated a new kind of 
relation with the human race. This, as I firmly believe, real union 
of the divine sphere with humanity is expressed elsewhere in the Old 
Testament under different pictures. It is spoken of as a relation of 
father and children (Ex. 4:22, “Israel is my first-born;” Hos, 11:1, 
“when Israel was a child,” etc; Isa. 1:3, “I have brought up chil- 
dren,” etc). This union is also, on account of its innerness, conceived 
under the picture of a marriage of Jehovah with the nation Israel 
(Ex. 34:16, harlotry; Isa. 50:1, “where is the bill of divorcement of 
your mother,” etc); also of a shepherd and his flock (Ps. 23), of a 

2 Verhandlungen des XIII. Internationalen veroffent- 
licht 1904, pp. 195 f. 
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vine-dresser and vineyard (Isa., chap. 5); but especially under the 
image of a king and his kingdom. Everyone knows the words of 
Ex. 19: 5 f.: “If ye will obey my voice indeed . . . . ye shall be 
unto me a kingdom of priests.” Therefore, from the point of view to 
which we have now come in our discussion, we may express it thus: 


The significance of the Old Testament for the history of salvation con-— 


sists first in this, that it narrates the occasion of the founding of a spe- 
cial kingdom of God. Oh, the impiety of man—the disobedience, the 
selfishness, the sensuality and indolence, these moments of carnality— 
which occasioned the founding of this kingdom! Thanks to thee, 
thou fervent grace of God, that brought to completion the plan to 
make possible to man freedom from the guilt and bondage of sin! 

How unspeakably important, then, is the Old Testament, because 
it records the beginnings, the originating causes and first stages, of the 
history of the kingdom of grace. We all know what an unsatisfying 
impression a torso makes on a beholder. Who does not recall in art 
“The Dying Gaul?” ‘The history of salvation would resemble a 
torso without feet, if we were deprived of the Old Testament. Or 
let one imagine for himself the task of relating the history of the United 
States beginning with the time of Washington and Benjamin Franklin. 
How the presuppositions for their work would be wanting! Such a 
chasm would also yawn before the inquiring spirit if the links inter- 
vening between the call of Abraham and the advent of Christ were 
lacking. The latter would propose as his task to fulfil the law, and 
yet to us the law would be unknown. Christ would say to the two 
disciples on the way to Emmaus: “O fools and slow of heart to believe 
all that which the prophets have spoken’ (Luke 24:25 f.); but the 
history of the promises would not be known to us. These remarks 
are in our time in no wise superfluous. For many people would gladly 
execute the eviction warrant against the Bible, which they think they 
carry in their pocket, first on the Old Testament. 

2. Thus it has briefly been indicated that the Old Testament first 
of all brings to view the originating causes, the epoch-making impor- 
tance, and the first period of the true kingdom of God. Its signifi- 
cance for the history of salvation consists, secondly, in this, that it sets 
forth the fundamental character and tendency of this true kingdom 
#fGod... This divine kingdom of grace possesses this characteristic, 
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viz., that its founding coincided with the call into a land. A second 
characteristic is that its citizens virtually came from a single nation. 
In the third place, it is characterized by the fact that the duties of its 
subjects are indicated in a number of particular ordinances. How- 
ever, the chief peculiarity of the kingdom dating from the call of 
Abraham lies in the character of the development which it carries 
withinitself. 

This shows itself in the legislative foundation of the Old Testament 
kingdom of God. To the furtdamental law, the Ten Commandments 
(Ex. 20:2-17), further developments are constantly being added, 


First, the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 20:22—23:33), according to 


whose supposition the covenant was sealed through sacrifice; then, 
after the first disruption of the covenant which was precipitated by the 
worship of the golden calf, a second Book of the Covenant (Ex. 34: 10- 
26), etc.; also the interpretation of the law which Moses gave in his 
farewell address (Deut. 1:5 ff.). This progressive particularizing of 
the law throws some light on what is in itself a rather obscure matter, 
viz., the fact, as Paul indicates (Rom. 5:20), that the law should serve 
to increase sin. This is to say that the law serves as the guilt-register 
of Israel—and of humanity—and by so much as it is rich in details, 
by so much more is the heart of Israel—and humanity—impressed 
with the consciousness of guilt and the need for expiation. 

At the same time the ordinances of the covenant were transferred 
from the outer soil of human conduct to the inner, from the sphere 
of the body to that of the soul. For, while in the Pentateuch fasting, 
e. g., consists in abstinence from food and drink (Ex. 34:28) or in the 
castigation of the body (Lev. 16:29), the prophet says (Isa. 58: 5-7): 
“Ts such the fast that I have chosen? the day for a man to afflict his 
soul? Is it to bow down his head asarush? ... Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen: to loose the bonds of wickedness... . . to 
deal thy bread to the hungry,” etc.? Or, e. g., for the solemn moment 
of the law-giving on Sinai it is commanded to appear in pure garments, 
thus demanding outer preparation and aesthetic beauty. But nothing 
of the kind is mentioned in the similar situations in II Kings, chap. 23, 


and Neh., chap. 8, and the prophet Joel calls to his people (2:13): 


“Rend your hearts and not your garments.” 
In accordance with this development of the divine law-giving, and 
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through this spiritualizing of the demands of the covenant, the moral 
feeling of the citizens of the kingdom should become refined, their 
conscience become more sensitive, and thereby their desire for salva- 
tion be greatly deepened. ‘Thus the law would always be a tutor unto 
Christ (Gal. 3:24). The character of development which the king- 
dom that began with the call of Abraham carries within itself, 
includes as a fundamental tendency the sériving after its own 
consummation, 

The peculiarity of the Old Testament, that it, so to speak, looks to 
the mountain-tops, has first a clear formal indication in the joining of 
the Old Testament kingdom of God with prophetism. Not only 
Moses pointed out that his prophetic office would always possess a 
champion in Israel (Deut. 18:15), but also Jeremiah bears witness, in 
a very significant passage, that, since the emancipation of Israel from 
the Egyptian bondage, God had not ceased to send prophets who were 
his servants (Jer. 7:25). Indeed, it isa very noteworthy phenomenon 
in the life of ancient nations which is presented to our view in prophecy. 
There is, now, an external circumstance connected with this historical 
phenomenon which is altogether striking, and yet is not sufficiently 
valued. This is the fact that new champions of prophecy constantly 
arise without any one of them depending upon the others. Each one 
knows that he is directly dependent. upon the center of the divine 
kingdom, and that he is commissioned by its Ruler. The yearning of 
the divine kingdom of the Old Testament for that which is beyond 
possesses also some material traces in the old Hebrew literature. Such 
a trace is especially seen in the chasm between the ideal and the actual 
which is noticed in more than one reference to the kingdom. This 
chasm shows itself for example in the relation of the kingdom of 
God to earthly spheres. 

To be sure, the first citizen of this kingdom is led to a definite land, 
but it is an interesting fact that in the narrative of the patriarchs the 
first and only abiding element of their possession was a burial cave. 
Five times in Genesis this burial cave is mentioned as at Hebron 
(23:17; 25:19; 35:27; 49:30; 50:13). Whata significant indication 
of the actual relation which exists between the special divine king- 
dom and the earth!. The citizens of the kingdom of grace are, in 
iruth, connected with the earth only through the grave. This idea 
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that the kingdom of God is not an earthly one shines forth from the 
significant words concerning Israel as a kingdom of priests (Ex. 19: 5 f.). 
The same recognition of the heavenly king of Israel is reflected in 
Gideon’s refusal to assume princely authority over Israel (Judg. 8:23). 
In a later time, to be sure, the divine patience permitted the human 
kingdom (I Sam. 8:7-9), and the goodness of God supported David 
and other kings in the overthrow of enemies. But in the period of the 
great world-kingdoms of interior Asia the relation of the kingdom of 
God to them is placed in yet clearer light. The divine kingdom of 
grace must not attempt to rival the human kingdoms in the-accumu- 
lation of earthly means of power (as implements of war, Zech. 9:10) 
and in the desire for earthly ends. Rather, for the citizens of the king- 
dom of God is this the ruling principle: “In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength” (Isa, 30:15). Further, the throne of David 
was destroyed during the exile and was not again rebuilt. From all 
these traces one could understand whither the relation of the kingdom 
of God and earthly spheres tended. _ 

The fundamental tendency of the Old Testament to move out 
beyond itself is reflected also in the following series of propositions 
concerning it. 

The eye of prophecy was more and more opened to see the super- 
human equipment of the future Lord of the kingdom of God. Without 
doubt the glory of the Davidic origin of the future king waned (Isa. 
11:1; Mic. 5:1), and, later, allusion to the Davidic family as the source 
of this Lord receded (cf. Isa. 55:3-5), and in the Book of Malachi is 
wholly wanting. But all the more was the divine side of his endow- 
ment elucidated (Isa. 7:14; 8:10; 9:6f.; 11:2), and his intimacy 
with God pointed out (cf. Zech. 12:10, but especially Mal. 3:1). 

At the same time the office and work of the mediator of the consum- 
mation of the kingdom of God were more fully set forth. For the one 
whom an earlier time described as a star (Num. 24:17), or a 
prophet like Moses (Deut. 18:15), or a king (II Sam. 7:11-16), was 
now called a priest (Ps. 110:4; Zech. 6:13). The prophets even 
more clearly indicated the suffering of the future Savior. The 
clearest traces of this particularly noteworthy element of the content 
of Old Testament prophecy is to be found in the following pas- 
sages. In Isa. 11:1 and Mic. 5:1 it is said that the scion of the 
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Davidic house is to be a participator in the catastrophes which must 
be visited on this house. He arises not out of the top but out of the 
root of the tree with which the family of Jesse is compared (Isa. 11:1), 
and he is to be born, not in the residence city of Jerusalem, but in the 
little town of Bethlehem, the home of Jesse, the father of the family 
(Mic. 5:1). Further, in Zech. 9:9 the coming king is characterized 
as one who makes his entrance in lowly fashion upon the animal of 
peace. Finally, in Isa. 53:2 ff. there is drawn for us a pathetic picture 
of the lamb which is led to the slaughter for the sin and guilt of others, 
and yet not once opens its mouth. It is also proclaimed by the proph- 
ets that only the removal of the guilt of man can prepare the soil upon 
which the pillar of the arch of peace between God and man is to be 
erected (Mic. 7:19; Jer. 31:340; Ezek. 36:25). 

A fourth essential feature of the lofty picture of God’s special king- 
dom which is drawn for us in the Old Testament is the increasingly 
urgent and clear invitation extended to all nations to enter the kingdom 
of God. This goal, to be sure, was not unknown earlier (Gen. 3:15; 
12:36; Isa. 2:2-4; Mic. 4:1-3, etc.; Zech. 8:23), but the promise is 
nowhere expressed with greater clearness than in the word of Mal. 
t:11, “From the rising of the sun to the going down of the same my 
name shall be great among the gentiles.”’ 

Finally, the striving of the Old Testament for a higher goal is most 
clearly shown in this, viz., that a prophet of the old covenant received 
the mission to be the herald of a new covenant. This was Jeremiah; 
and who does not remember the wondrous words found in 31: 31-34 
of his book? “Behold the days come,” runs the message of the 
Eternal, “that I will make a mew covenant with the house of Israel and 
the house of Judah, not according to the covenant which I made 
with their fathers . . . . but this is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel, saith Jehovah: I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and in their heart will I write it, and I will be their 
God and they shall be my people.” The prophet Ezekiel also dared 
to promise an inner renewal of Israel (36:25-27). How clearly one 
sees here the disclosure of the ever new and compassionate love of 
God! Once God required of man that he fulfil an externally 
prescribed law, and that he be induced to be true to his covenant by a 
minor act of mercy such as the deliverance from Egypt was. It 
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was man’s fault that this was nullified. Then God exhibited greater 
benevolence in leading them back from Babylonian exile, in order to 
arouse their hearts to repentance and gratitude. 

The second fundamental element in the significance of the Old 
Testament consists then, in this, that, to use an expression recently 
preserved from another side,’ it characterizes the Old Testament 
religion as “the religion of hope.” 

3. But now the history of salvation consists, not merely in the 
history of the proffer of salvation, but also in the history of its accep- 
tance. What fervent gratitude springs up in our hearts that God 
permits us to have a share in the weaving of this history of salvation! 
But is it not also a matter of deep regret that the divine patience is 
so often provoked by man—in fact, is exhausted? Beside the 
seven thousand—i. e., the small group of the faithful who, in the 
critical struggle between Jehovah and Canaanitish idolatry, bowed not 
the knee to Baal—stand the thousands who went astray and joined 
themselves to the sinful and sensual cult of the sun and of Venus (i. e., 
Astarte). The divine patience came to an end for the northern king- 
dom in 722, and for the southern in 586. As the holiness of God, as 
over against his mercy, was under the necessity of asserting itself, 
partly in the Assyrian and partly in the Babylonian exile, righteous- 
ness accordingly remains, and is seen to be, the fundamental law of 
history. The irreverence on the part of Israel for Jehovah her Savior 
was finally after so long a time burned out, and her inclination to sen- 
sual ideals was destroyed. 

But the Old Testament records traces of the fidelity of the pre- 
Christian covenant people as well as proofs of its unfaithfulness. It 
thus performs a third service for the knowledge of the history of salva- 
tion. It also tells us how the covenant demands and covenant 
promises were worked out in the life partly of particular individuals 
and partly of the people as a whole, and thus affords a rich collection 
of attractive, hortatory, and admonitory examples. Let us at least 
take a glance into this rich picture gallery. 

Who can but admire the hearty spirit with which Abraham 
obeyed the divine impulse to become the founder of a new group in 
humanity in a distant land? Who does not recognize as entirely 

3 Wernle, Die Anjange unserer Religion, 2d ed. (1905), p. 5- 
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praiseworthy that expression of his unselfishness and considerate- 
ness, “If thou take the right hand, then will I go to the left” (Gen. 13: 
9)? Who can look long enough on the touching picture which 
is exhibited in Abraham’s intercession for Sodom and Gomorrah ? 
How often has pride been humbled by Jacob’s declaration, “I am 
not worthy of the least of all thy loving-kindnesses, and of all the 
truth, which thou hast showed unto thy servant,” etc.? And how 
many struggling souls have been strengthened and encouraged by 
the bold statement, “I will not let thee go, except thou bless me” 
(Gen. 32:26)? Who can number the times that Joseph’s indignant 
question, “how can I do this great wickedness and sin against God ?” 
has given virtue an arm of steel in the battle against lust? Nor 
can we forget Deborah, wife of Lappidoth, how with inspiring sum- 
mons and energetic march she won back for her people that political 
independence which is the foundation of worthy and prosperous 
existence; nor how as leader she counteracted the inner dissension 
which so easily consumes the vitals of a people. She is a figure of 
towering importance among the women of the Old Testament who 
combine the office of priestess of right with Vestal service at the 
_ altar-fires of religion. There is further the band of those who at one 
time fanned the love of fatherland to a glow, and again in critical 
moments adorned their whole life by means of their shrewd, calm, 
or earnest admonitory wisdom. Among these is seen the pale figure 
of Eli’s daughter-in-law, who, because she feared for the capture of 
the ark of the covenant and the death of her husband, gave premature 
birth to her child and could find no name for it but Dishonor (I Sam. 
4:21 f.). Here also is found the wise woman of Abel who was the 
means of saving her city (II Sam. 20:16f.). No one, of course, 
forgets Ruth; but do we remember Rizpah? Along with the lovely 
example of childlike piety, there is the glorious heroine of self-sacri- 
ficing mother-love. It is certainly true that it is only with great 
effort one tears himself away from the picture gallery of great per- 
sonalities in whose lives the Old Testament says so plainly to us 
that the best root and motive power for moral conduct is a firm 
religious faith. 

So, then, it would be difficult to ‘asl a book which exhibited as 
clearly as the Old Testament, in reference to the destiny of a nation, 
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the truth of the proposition that “sin is a reproach to any people” 
(Prov. 14:34). Indeed, in the history of the nation Israel there 
stands firmly rooted together, on the one side, religious faith with 
national prosperity, and, on the other side, religious unfaithfulness 
with moral sluggishness, political corruption and national misfortune. 
Recall, for example, the time of the judges. 

Thus, the third service which the Old Testament contributes to 
the knowledge of the history of salvation is a precious and highly 
significant one. This living representation which it gives of the 
acceptance of the divine salvation by man, or his rejection of it and 
the consequences, is a very important element in the permanent 
significance of the Old Testament. 

4. Finally, the true significance of the Old Testament consists 
also in the fact that its content is not without historical result, The 
stream of religious history which flows along through the Old Testa- 
ment is no development without end, It had not the destiny of many 
streams of the desert which are lost in the sand. This stream empties 
into a sea—the sea of eternal grace, and so bears witness to the 
character of its origin. God has acknowledged the promises of the 
Old Testament prophets as his own. . 

But has God really done so? The affirmative answer is bound 
up with the Old Testament itself. This answer can be reached by 
a comparison of the Old and New Testaments. Since this is the 
case, it will here be unfolded. 

A comparison of the prophetic perspective with the work of Christ 
results, in the first place, in showing that the latter in no wise corre- 
sponds with the former in any mechanical fashion. For, as was 
indicated above, the relation of the special kingdom of God to the 
earthly sphere was evermore pointed out as a negative one, both by 
the declarations of the prophets and by the course of Israel’s history. 
The relation of the kingdom of grace to a definite land was inter- 
locked with the advance of prophecy and the history of Israel. But 
is it uniformly and explicitly declared in prophecy that the divine 
kingdom of grace shall later not be bound up with earthly territory, 
and especially shall not be of an earthly character? Yet Christ in a 
solemn moment declared simply and very clearly: ‘‘ My kingdom is 
not of this world” (John 18:36). The prophets’ eyes were, to be sure, 
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in the second place, more and more opened to see the superhuman 
equipment of the future Lord of the true kingdom of God, But 
how high the reality towers above the promise in this respect also! 
How the words, “All things have been delivered unto me of my 
Father,” etc.; or, “I and my Father are one; ” or, “God was in 
Christ and was reconciling the world unto himself” (II Cor. 5:21); 
or “Son of God with power since (sic) the resurrection of the dead” 
(Rom, 1:4), accordingly sound like songs of the heavenly choir! 

Thirdly, the representation of the office and work of the future 
Savior was ever more fully unfolded by the prophets. But when 
Christ appeared it was as the divine-human high-priest who by means 
of his own death offered a ransom for the sin and guilt of the 
world (Matt. 16:28) and obtained eternal redemption (Heb. 9:12). 
Fourthly, while in prophecy the picture of the suffering Savior 
stood alongside that of the ruling son of David, Jesus, with an ener- 
getic ‘““Get thee behind me, Satan” (Matt. 4:10; cf. 16:23), put 
away the glorious pictures which would have led him into the path of 
external glory, and at the same time illumined the sanguinary picture 
of the suffering Messiah with heavenly light. Fifthly, as the demon- 
stration of God’s grace which was promised in Jeremiah’s words 
concerning the new covenant had not been realized, the sacrifice of 
God’s Son was brought to pass in order to rouse the human heart 
to repentance, and to inflame it with gratitude. 

Accordingly, it is a well-established fact that the Old Testament 
period of promise and expectation came to a close with Jesus, and 
was thus seen to be the beginning stage of a higher development. 
For Jesus not only said in Nazareth, after reading Isa, 61:1 f., ‘ This 
day hath the scripture been fulfilled in your ears” (i. e., by myself 
who stand and speak before you); not merely announced to the 
period of prophecy, “Thus far and no farther;” but in the work of 
Jesus, according to uniform opinion, the highest expressions of proph- 
ecy were unified into a collective whole, an organism. Indeed, in 
Jesus Christ the highest peaks of prophecy are suffused with a gotten 
light of a supernatural character. 

Yes, prophecy is like the rosy dawn. It announces the future 
of salvation just as certainly as the dawn kisses the sun that she may 
hasten on before as his herald. Also the soft glimmer of the morning 
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dawn prepares the eye for the glorious light of day, and gives delight 
by anticipation to the sick hearts which yearn for the day. But the 
rosy red of morning is not the radiant beauty of day, Aurora pales 
when the king of day comes on in flaming power. So Christ was 
like a rising sun in the Old Testament period of the kingdom of 
God; but since the New Testament period he is the splendid noon- 
day sun in the kingdom of grace. 

Precisely the non-mechanical organic manner in which the Old 
Testament is related to the New comprises the central point of the 
significance of the Old Testament and its divine consummation. 
This is capable of proof by means of a negative consideration. 
Let us suppose that the picture of the person and work of Christ 
which is delineated in the gospels corresponded quite uniformly with 
the lines in which the future Savior and his deeds are described in 
the Old Testament; let us further suppose that the time of the advent 
of Christ could be reckoned from the Old Testament: what would 
be the result if in the Old Testament everything were predicted 
exactly as it exists in the New Testament? From such a uniform 
agreement of the Old Testament expectation with the New Testa- 
ment actuality one could conclude that Jesus got the thought of 
setting himself up as Messiah from the Old Testament; that he buried 
himself in the predictions of the prophets and reckoned up the time 
when the Messiah should appear, and the thought that he could 
fulfil the promises. What a dangerous weapon against Christianity 
would thus be placed in man’s hand! But the relation between the 
prophetic message and Jesus’ person and work im reality is thus 
qualified, viz., that prophecy resembles a flower which, under the 
beams of divine grace and wisdom, ever more fully unfolds and yet 
is surpassed by the fruit. Men could not, therefore, pronounce this 
adverse judgment concerning the origin of Jesus’ messianic con- 
sciousness, and his self-estimate for the history of salvation. God be 
praised that he has deprived the unbelieving of our time of this 
objection against Christ! Let us not therefore mourn that the 
bridge between the Old and New Testament is not complete. Let 
us rather in reference thereto join in the words of the apostle: “O 
the depth of the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God!” 

The center of the significance of the Old Testament consists, 
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therefore, in this, that it was planned as the preparation of a higher 
stage of communion with God. Must God then, on account of this 
plan, still maintain it? Now, that is to say: the unfolding of salva- 
tion had to advance. For God possessed the right according to his 
wisdom to follow a plan for the drawing of the citizens of the king- 
dom of God from outer to inner, from lower to higher. The divine 
grace was indeed compelled to present ever richer proofs of itself in 
order to attract men through ever greater deeds. It must expiate 
human guilt with ever heavier sacrifices in order to satisfy holiness, 
_ because righteousness must remain the fundamental law of the 
world’s history (Rom. 3:26). Finally, this upward rising course of 
the history of salvation is expressed in the New Testament in explicit 
terms. Did not Paul once speak of “shadow of things to come ?” 
Yes, he also says: “Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in 
drink, or in respect of a feast-day or a new moon or a sabbath day: 
which are a shadow of the things to come; but the body is Christ’s” 
(Col. 2:16 f.). Thus the institutions of the pre-Christian kingdom 
of God are designated as a shadow-mantle of the body of light of 
Christ. 

Now, who has not many a time noticed a flame with a somewhat 
darker outer portion and a brighter center? Everyone knows that 
the eye can easily look upon the outer mantle of the inner brightness, 
But by means of attention to this the eye is strengthened so that it 
can finally gaze upon the flame in the center. See in this a picture of 
the character and vocation of the Old Testament, It is the outer 
and coarser mantle of the flame of divine salvation itself. May our 
eye also through intense consideration of this mantle be so disciplined 
that it will ever become more skilled to recognize the inner center 
of the flame of divine light! 
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THE MESSAGE OF GREEK RELIGION TO CHRISTIANITY 
TODAY 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR FAIRBANKS 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


1. In considering any question connected with Greek religion 
two misconceptions are met at the outset, which must be dealt with 
before any correct results can be reached: the conception that Greek 
religion was identical with Greek mythology, and the conception 
that, in so far as worship existed, it was the worship of beauty. It is 
due to the later developments of Greek philosophy, as much as to any 
other one cause, that the Christian church has laid so much emphasis 
on the speculative statement of belief—that is, on creeds. The Jewish 
religion taught: “Thou shalt have no other gods before me;” the 
nature of God comes out in psalm and prophet’s sermon, not in any 
set creed. And if we turn to the religions of other peoples, it is only 
in India that we find much insistence on speculative dogma as to the 
nature of God and man’s relation to God. In the study of some of 
these religions the preconception that there must have been some 
definite dogma such as today is stated in creeds, works no harm, for 
nothing of the sort is to be found; in the case of Greece, however, 
the student, who has been brought in contact with Greek mythology 
from the beginning of his study of any literature, all but inevitably 
fixes on this mythology as the dogmatic statement of Greek belief. 
That mythology is reduced to a unified form only in modern hand- 
books he learns but slowly. That the myth never was a dogma, in 
the modern sense of the term, he may never fully realize. ; 

If one is to ask seriously, “ What is Greek religion and its message 
to Christianity today ?” his first task is to get back to the standpoint 
of the first commandment. He must turn his back on those fasci- 
nating pictures of the Olympian world which have inspired so much of 
later poetry, and fix his thought on the practices of worship and the 
beliefs which they implied. He may or may not later be able to under- 
stand how the Greeks could devoutly worship their gods, and at the 
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same time listen with composure and satisfaction to tales in which 
these gods are pictured almost like genii of the Arabian Nights. Apollo 
and Ares fighting on the Trojan plain, Zeus indulging in amours with 
mortal women whom Hera pursues with relentless jealousy, gods 
almost deceived by the banquet of human flesh which Tantalus set 
before them—such were not the objects of Greek worship and religious . 
belief. However much belief in the gods may have been universal- 
ized and humanized by mythology, religion always remained some- 
thing apart from the poetic stories of myth. 

“To have a god” for the Greeks meant to worship him with 
regularity and devotion; to recognize his watchful care on the one 
hand, or the manifestation of his anger on the other hand, in the experi- 
ences of daily life; to seek his guidance for the future. It was assumed 
that a god felt, and thought, and acted much as did a man. Ideals 
of right and beauty were perhaps unconsciously assigned to the gods. 
But as for anything that we should term speculative dogma, it was 
quite absent from Greek religion. So long as men paid the gods their 
due, everyone was free to think of the gods as he chose. Perhaps 
there never was a people with any degree of culture whose religious 
development was more free and untrammeled. At a festival of 
Asclepius one might be a scoffer, one an implicit believer in the god’s 
power to heal, many indifferent to anything except the custom of 
the city or the meat distributed at the sacrifice; it made little differ- 
ence so long as the worship went on undisturbed. Mythology is not 
creed, nor did anything else take the place of our creeds. 

2. And it is a misconception to speak of Greek religion as primarily 
a worship of beauty, just as it would be a misconception to call Chris- 
tianity a worship of truth or of righteousness. The Greeks did indeed 
lay a different emphasis from ours on these ideals. It was impossible 
that their gods should be other than beautiful, else they would be 
imperfect beings, unfitted to receive the worship of Greeks. On the 
one hand these residents of Olympus inspired the Greek artist to his 
best work, on the other hand they were brought nearer to mankind by 
means of the stone or bronze image; but neither art .nor religion 
limited each other. The beauty of a divine image was never the 
measure of its sacredness. In the gods themselves beauty was but a 
part of that ideal nature which was felt to be divine; its importance 
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was not so much that beauty called forth the admiration of the wor- 
shiper, as that it helped to make the gods human without being less 
divine, and to develop a connection, vital and growing, between the 
worshiper and his god. The insistence on any human ideal in the 
divine nature, like the ideal of beauty, means that the gods will rise 
- to a higher plane as the worshipers make progress. The beauty of 
these divine beings does not need to be formulated in creeds for men 
to acknowledge its power. It is this phase of the ideal rather than 
any other which may give to gods a definite place in the physical 
world and in the social-world. Greek gods could not but be beautiful, 
though the worship of their beauty was only a minor factor in religion. 

3. The beautiful human forms of the Greek gods were but one 
expression for their essentially human nature. ‘From one mother 
both (gods and men) have life and breath,” is Pindar’s phrase for 
the humanness of the gods and the divineness of man. The gods of 
other peoples were often vague spirits, more dreaded than the Greek 
gods, perhaps more lofty because they were more abstract; or again 
they stood for the tremendous forces at work in the physical world, 
or they made their home in concrete objects of nature; no other gods 
stood in such close sympathy with man. In general, the Greek gods 
differed from man only in degree. Human faults and human weak- 
ness, human passions, as well as human greatness and man’s noblest 
ideals, found in these gods their highest expression. The great fami- 
lies of Greece claimed descent from the gods; scarcely a myth but 
what told of the relations of gods.and men; as the gods became less 
vague and more truly gods, it was the human element in their nature 
which ever received new emphasis. 

It is difficult to understand how modern interpreters of Greek 
myths should have been misled by the allegories of later philosophers 
into the view that the Greeks were nature-worshipers. No people 
has so completely turned from the worship of things to the worship 
of humanity in its gods. Apollo was never so closely identified 
with the sun, nor Zeus with the sky, nor even Gaia with the earth, 
as to obscure in any degree their essentially human character. 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love, Athena, the goddess of wisdom, He- 
phaestus, the divine smith, are not more human than, for example, 
Demeter, the grain goddess. It is in Demeter herself that one finds 
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the best example of the mother’s love, sorrowing but finally triumph- 
ant. Leto is the mother proud of her divine children; Hera, the 
queenly wife; Persephone, the gentle daughter; Artemis, the maiden 
loving wild nature; each stands out a personality because she 
personifies so clearly some human relation. 

Greek worship is no less human than the Greek gods. That the 
symposium after the banquet should begin and end with prayers; 
that the chief function of religion should be no painful rite, no long 
and tedious service, no task of the intellect, but a joyous feast on 
sacrificed flesh; that comedy and tragedy should develop in connection 
with the worship of Dionysus; that art should be so human in its 
service of the gods; that even gymnastic contests and horse-racing 
should come within the pale of religion—all this is so far from our 
conception of divine worship as to puzzle and confuse the student. 
The key to this puzzle is simply that every side of man found expres- 
sion in a human religion. Political assemblies began with worship 
that was no empty form; for the god cared for the state just as did its 
citizens. Marriage and the bringing-up of children was at every 
point under the protection of the gods. Needing bread or wine, men 
worshiped Demeter and Dionysus; needing health, Asclepius; need- 
ing protection for their flocks, Apollo or Hermes or Pan. For a 
knowledge of the future they could consult the oracles. With the 
thought of death before them, they listened to the invitation of the 
mysteries where they might obtain the blessing of the queen of the 
dead. It is universally true that religion arises to meet human need; 
but nowhere is this need so widely met, and met in so purely human 
a manner, as here. It was reserved for another people to work out 
the problem of sin and forgiveness, but it was in Greece that the 
problem of the essential unity of the divine and human nature was 
worked out for the universal history of religion. 

4. Because the Greek gods were so intensely human, the intel- 
lectual element in Greek religion was dominant. This intellectual 
side does not manifest itself in speculative dogma, to be sure, until 
the decay of Greek civilization, but it is present both in the conception 
of the gods and in the conception of worship. The Greeks to whom 
Homer sang, no less than the Athenians in the age of Pericles, were 
an intellectual people, whose view of life was essentially reasonable; 
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their keen insight laid firm hold of certain great principles of life, 
and they could shut their eyes to what did not fit into their reasonable 
scheme of the universe. The clear brightness and serenity of the 
Olympian world reflects this Greek view of life. The Olympian gods 
were not, indeed, all of Greek religion; weird spirits and mystic rites 
to avert or control these spirits, fanaticism, superstition, were never 
unknown in Greece, but just as the Greek in daily life could turn his 
back on all that was not reasonable in the world, so the irrational . 
elements of religion found little or no place in the official worship of 
the Olympian gods. 

The Greek view of life starts with the belief that the physical and 
the human world are controlled by all-powerful divine beings. Rea- 
sonable gods make the world reasonable. Their rule is wise and 
just, and on the whole kindly disposed to man. In particular each 
city, if not each family, has its divine protector, a special advocate 
among the gods; so long as he is not unduly neglected or offended 
by some affront, his power is graciously exercised for the good of his 
client. Parallel with this belief is the conception that each phase of 
human activity has its divine patron. Thus the Greeks embodied 
their philosophy of the world in the Olympian gods—a comfortable 
philosophy which made the world seem wholly reasonable; nor were 
any creeds necessary, for in the personality of the gods this view of 
life found adequate expression. 

In the study of Greek worship the very first fact to attract attention 
is that all ritual falls into two groups. the official ritual of the Olym- 
pian gods, and a multitude of other rites which commonly are per- 
formed to other spirits in particular localities. Everywhere in 
Greece were found ancient rites to peculiar local spiriis, a substratum 
of the later religion; the official religion of the state was modified 
by these rites, and it was modified also by that strange revival of 
religion which swept over Greece in the name of Dionysus in the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.c.; yet the normal type of worship 
corresponded closely to the nature of the Olympian gods. A human 
king would be honored by processions and gifts and public banquets. 
Worship was reduced to this purely rational form. Votive offerings 
were dedicated in the temples of the gods, processions were held in 
their honor, and at the sacrificial banquets the worshipers shared a 
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feast at which the god presided. This very simple principle—that 
the world was governed by kindly Olympian rulers—served as a 
rational principle for religion and for daily life. 

5. Such is the influence of Greek mythology on our thought of 
the gods that it is difficult to realize the local nature of Greek worship. 
Two related facts are here involved: (1) the worship of any one 
god—e. g., Athena—is never quite the same at any two points; and 


. (2) the cults of different gods in any one city are practically inde- 


pendent of each other. The first is the question of separatism as 
applied to locality, the second is the same question as applied to time 
and the calendar. 

The local character of the gods in worship is a fundamental fact 
of Greek religion. In myth it is the same Athena who is honored in 
Thessaly and Boeotia and in Attica; in worship the maiden-goddess 
of the Athenian acropolis is wholly independent of the water-goddess 
of Alalcomenae and the Itonian war-goddess. Artemis, the goddess 
of the hunt at Agrae south of the acropolis, is not the same as the 
Brauronian Artemis on the acropolis, whom young women worshiped 
before marriage, and she in turn is different from Artemis Hecate, 
at the entrance of the acropolis, and from Artemis Boulaia, goddess 
of political wisdom, whose shrine was in the market-place. Even 
Zeus was worshiped under different aspects—a god of winter storms 
at Athens, a god of sun and rain on Mount Lycaeus, the divine ruler 
of all Greece at Olympia. It would seem that the wider relations of 
any god were forgotten in each particular worship, obscured by the 
fundamental fact that this local form of the god was the special patron 
of the worshipers who gathered at that one shrine. This same inti- 
mate relation between a particular phase of the divinity and his wor- 
shipers reappears in later Europe in the special worship of different 
forms of the Madonna. “Our Lady of Mount Carmel” is patron 
of the Carmelite monks; “Our Lady of Mercy,” of the Order of 
Mercy; “Our Lady of Victory” was worshiped in Florence; we even 
find a special form of the Madonna worshiped in a particular family. 
In these cases, as in the Greek local cults, the relation of the divinity 
to his worshipers is peculiar and intimate; moreover, this relation is 
reinforced by the place of worship and its sacred traditions. 

Along with this independence of the local shrine from foreign 
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influence there appears a striking independence from the influence of 
neighboring shrines. Each god or goddess is treated as if no other 
gods existed; in a sense the different centers of worship at Athens 
are mutually exclusive, while they exist amicably side by side. When, 
for example, Dionysus was being worshiped, Athena and Artemis anid 
Poseidon may have been mentioned in the prayers; at some festivals 
other gods than the one worshiped were invited to share the repast; 
nevertheless, the worshiper’s attention was concentrated for the time 
being on one god just as truly as if no other god existed. Without 
interfering at all with the polytheism of myth, worship was essentially 
monotheistic; i. e., it was the worship of one god at a time as though 
he were the only god. The third book of the Odyssey describes two 
sacrifices: at the sacrifice to Poseidon there is no thought of any other 
god, and the next day, when sacrifice is offered to Athena, there is 
no mention of Poseidon’s existence. With another kind of animal 
and a slightly different ritual, the attention of the worshiper is absorbed 
in another god. The local nature of Greek religion means that there 
were as many religions as there were cities, or rather as many as there 
were individual shrines in each city. Between these countless reli- 
gions there were many bonds, but from i standpoint # eared 
they were essentially distinct. 

6. Closely connected with the local nature of Greek religion, both 
as cause and as effect, is the relation of worship to the state. The 
modern conception of a state church, like the modern conception of 
freedom of worship protected by the state, must be set aside as inap- 
plicable. It would be nearer the truth to say that every social group 
was a religious unit just as much asa political unit. ~Every local cult 
was in the hands of the state or of some division of the state; con- 
versely, every element in the state was distinguished by its own 
peculiar worship. The connection was a vital one in that the tribe or 
deme or family consisted of persons (hypothetically) descended from 
some one divine ancestor; even the state, even the whole Greek 
people explained its unity on this principle; that the same divirie 
blood flowed in the veins of its members. A religious adoption was 
necessary to make foreigners citizens, just as a religious enna 
was necessary to bring children into the state. ° 

It is unnecessary for my purpose to describe in detail -how this 
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connection of worship with the political organization was worked out. 
In general, the administration of each religious center belonged to the 
: political unit with which it was connected. The accounts of the 
t priests were rendered and audited like those of any other public 
official. Religious law was administered in the last instance by the 
_ | same courts as the law of the state. The institution of new worship 

| or the revival of old worship took place by vote of the political assembly. 


On the other hand, the political assembly always sought the guid- 
I ance of the gods in important matters; justice was administered 
t in the name of the gods; in particular all interstate matters stood 
under divine protection. There was no “state church” for the reason 
that state and church were essentially one from the time when the 
king was the only priest and his palace the central sanctuary of the 
state, down through all Greek history. 

7. The failure of Greek religion was due in the last instance, not 
tf to the religion itself, but to the people. When state and church were 
=f so intimately connected, the same forces which destroyed the power 
of the state inevitably weakened the organization of religion. An 
individualism which undermined patriotic devotion to the state 
undermined devotion to the state worship. The spread of education 
i and popular philosophy, the increase of luxury in the home, the dissi- 
i | pation of those high ideals which marked the early development of 
a Athens, were tendencies which weakened the organization of religion, 
| if not religion itself. Nor was the democratic state strong enough 
to overcome the centrifugal forces which affected religion. 

The result of this disintegration was that, from the fourth century 
on, philosophy and ethics and art, the pursuit of the true, the good, 
the beautiful, cut loose from organized religion. The pageantry of 
the state worship remained, and superstition remained, but men 
sought an answer to the great questions of life along independent 
lines. Although the contributions of this later philosophy to Chris- 
tianity were most important, they came through philosophy, not 
through religion. 

8. A comparison of the present age and its civilization with the 
decay of Greek civilization has been drawn by several recent writers. 
Both periods are not other than religious; the failure of organized 
religion to keep its hold on much of what is highest in thought and life 
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is in a measure characteristic of both. The plain lesson of Greece is 
that an organization of religion which places a false emphasis on any 
of the elements which enter into it, is doomed. Such is the hold of 
tradition on methods of thought and activity that it is difficult to keep 
any organization perfectly plastic to the highest ideals of a progressive 
age. Any failure means that science and philosophy and art will 
claim the devotion which properly belongs to religion; “ethical 
culture” or scientific devotion to truth may become more religious 
than the church, if the church does not claim its fullest, highest 
heritage. 

The first question, then, which a study of Greek religion suggests 
to Christianity today is whether we make a fitting place in our reli- 
gious life for every form of humanideals. The fundamental principle 
of life for the Greek was the principle of measure or proportion. Is 
there any ideal of righteousness or devotion to truth which does not 
find fullest recognition in the church? For, if the church does not 
claim the highest forms of these ideals as its own, it cannot claim to 
furnish a religion that is adequate for our age. Is sympathy for 
human weakness perfectly balanced by a demand for righteousness ? 
Does the legitimate effort to extend and maintain its influence never 
weaken either the power to be sympathetic or the sense for right ? 
Again, does the church cultivate our love for beauty and fully utilize - 
it for religious ends? We may learn from Greece that nothing gives 
religion such a hold on humanity, that no single ideal is so universally 
and subtly elevating, as the beautiful. Just because the love of beauty 
often serves as a substitute for real religion, there is the more reason 
that the church utilize it in the service of religion. 

Various other questions are raised by the study of Greek religion. 
Is there any reason why the Protestant church should not utilize 
local associations far more than it does? Are we right in drawing 
lines of division between the natural and the supernatural? And 
cannot our worship be so adjusted as better to include God and man 
and the world in one scheme? Are long creeds necessary, or can we 
develop deep-rooted faith in a personal God which shall find constant 
expression in life rather than in words ? 

I should like to pass by these questions to call attention to one that 
is even more important. The very core of Greek religion is its wor- 
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ship of humanity in and through its gods. The belief in an essential 
unity between the nature of God and the nature of man lies at the 
root of every form of religion. No more complete expression for this 
fact has ever been found than the Christian doctrine of Jesus the 
perfect Son of God. And yet no one can turn from the study of 
Greek religion to modern Christianity without asking whether the 
church is realizing all that this doctrine means. Is the humanity of 
the divine Christ a vital factor in our life and in our worship? The 
Greek conception of the relation of gods to the world was far too 
simple to cover the facts of experience, but we may well ask whether 
any conception of the world is truer which leaves in the background 
of vague obscurity the belief that human nature gives the best clue 
there is to the nature of that power which governs the world. In so 
far as we practically fail to lay hold on a god of human sympathies 
as the fundamental fact of life, we have much to learn from Greece. 
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THE BIBLICAL TEACHING CONCERNING DIVORCE 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


I. OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING AND JEWISH USAGE 


The Old Testament passages bearing upon the dissolubility or 
indissolubility of marriage, or referring to divorce, are the following: 
Gen. 2:24; Hosea 1:2 ff.; 3:1 ff.; Deut. 22:19, 29; 24:1-4; Jer. 
3:1; Lev. 21:7, 14; 22:13; Num. 30:9; Ezra g:2 ff., 12; chap. 10; 
Mal. 2: 10-16." 

Gen. 2:24,? though it contains no direct reference to divorce, 
presents a conception of marriage which is distinctly unfavorable to 
the dissolubility of marriage. Dillmann says respecting it: “It is 
to be observed that it is marriage with one wife which is here repre- 
sented as the normal relationship, and at the same time marriage 
which transcends love of parents even.” To this is to be added that 
the expression “shall be one flesh”—one being, even physically 
viewed—suggests the most intimate possible union, and therefore 
not temporary or made with a view to subsequent dissolution. Yet 
the passage contains, of course, no direct statement concerning divorce. 

The passages in Hosea‘ are generally understood as narrating the 


* Of these the Genesis passage is assigned by Old Testament scholars to the 
-eighth or ninth century B. c.; Hosea, to the eighth; Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, to 
the seventh; Leviticus and Numbers, to the sixth; Ezra and Malachi, to the fifth. 

2 Gen. 2:24, ‘Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh.” 

3 Another view of this passage is possible, viz., that it is a survival from most 
primitive times when the matriarchate was still in force; then the man joined his 
wife’s clan, and not vice versa as in later times. The phrase “one flesh” may then 
be only a reflection of that previously existing condition when it was literally true. 
But even if this be the history and original meaning of the passage, it is probable that 
in historic times it was understood in the sense given it by Dillmann, and that as a 
reflection of the thought of this later period his interpretation is correct. 

4 Hos. 1:2, 3, “Jehovah said unto Hosea, Go take unto thee a wife of whoredom, 
and children of whoredom So he went and took Gomer, the daughter of 
Diblaim. and she conceived and bare him a son.” 3:1, “And Jehovah said unto 
me, Go again and love a woman beloved of her friend, and an adulteress, even as 
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actual experience of Hosea with his wife, who after her marriage to 
him committed adultery and bore illegitimate children, but whom, 
after she had deserted him for her paramour and had been sold into 
slavery, he at the command of God bought back and restored to her 
place as wife in his house. Of divorce in a legal sense nothing 
is said. 

Respecting the classic deuteronomic passage’ it is to be observed: 

a) It does not institute divorce, but, finding it in existence, seeks 
to regulate or restrict it. 

b) It is not certain whether the protasis of the sentence ends, as 
in R. V., with the words “some unseemly thing in her,” or, as Driver 
holds, at the end of vs. 3. In the former case the writing of the bill 
of divorcement is enjoined; in the latter case it is assumed as a part 
of already existing usage. The difference as respects the bill of 
divorcement is not very material; the statute in any case practically 
requires the writing, whether in distinction from former usage or 
in continuance of it. It is perhaps of more significance as concerns 
remarriage. On Driver’s interpretation vs. 2 assumes the possibility 
of such marriage; according to R. V. it expressly permits it. 

c) The ground of divorce is some unseemly thing in the wife 
(vs. 1), or the hatred of the husband for his wife (vs. 3). It does not 
seem to be a part of the intent of the passage to define with exact- 
ness the legitimate grounds of divorce, or specially to insist that they 
shall be serious. The language implies that divorce ought not to 
be, or will not be, for trivial cause, but “some unseemly thing” - 
cannot mean specifically or exclusively adultery, the penalty for which 
was death (22:22); on the strictest interpretation it refers to immodest 
Jehovah loveth the children of Israel, though they turn unto other gods and love cakes 
of raisins. So I bought her to me for fifteen pieces of silver, and an homer of barley, 
and an half homer of barley.” 


5 Deut. 24:1-4, ‘‘When a man taketh a wife, and marrieth her, then it shall 
be, if she finds no favor in his eyes, because he hath found some unseemly thing in 
her, that he shall write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send 
her out of his house. And when she is departed out of his house, she may go and 
be another man’s wife. And if the latter husband hate, her and write her a bill of 
divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her out of his house: or if the latter 
husband die, who took her to be his wife, her former husband who sent her away 
may not take her again to be his wife, after that she is defiled; for that is abomina- 
tion before Jehovah.” 
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and indecent behavior. In any case it is left to the husband to deter- 
mine what constitutes sufficient reason for divorce. 

d) The specific obstacles which the statute puts in the way of 
divorce are three: (1) The divorce must be in writing. The hus- 
band could not in a moment of anger dissolve the marriage. Though 
the law does not require that the writing should be signed and sealed 
in presence of an officer, it would probably often at least be neces- 
sary to resort to a scribe in order to have the writing done, and usage 
may have required this.° (2) The divorce must be delivered to the 
wife. This was perhaps a formal act, possibly accompanied in usage 
by legal formalities; at any rate a definite step, requiring a second 
definite decision on the part of the husband. Added to the necessity 
of having the divorce written out it gave time for anger to cool and 
sober second thought to take its place. (3) But, most important, 
the statute prohibited remarriage in case the woman, after being 
sent away, should marry another. This definitely excluded repeated 
experiment on the part of the husband, and the eventual return to 
an earlier choice, by making his dissolution of the marriage final, in 
case the wife should marry another. It would tend also to lead 
him, even after divorce, to consider whether he should not take back 
the wife of his youth before she had become irrevocably lost to him. 
It would also tend to discourage the wife from accepting a second 
husband since such marriage, even if subsequently dissolved, was 
an absolute barrier to returning to her husband whom she had loved 
and perhaps still loved. Thus in all these ways the statute put 
obstacles in the way of probationary and experimental marriage. 

e) The statute does not prohibit a second marriage on the part 
of the husband who has divorced his first wife, nor interpose any 
obstacles to it except those that are implied above. 

f) The statute does not prohibit the marriage of the divorced | 
‘wife to another. On the contrary, it assumes this as possible, not 
to say probable, or expressly permits it, and bases its practical dis- 
suasion from hasty divorce on this possibility. That such a mar- 


6 Eventually the custom of applying to a rabbi to have the divorce written gave 
to him functions that approached those of a court. But even for centuries after the 
Christian era the fact that divorce was a matter for the husband’s decision was recog- 
nized. See Amram, The Jewish Law of Divorce, pp. 32, 52 {., 78 f. 
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riage is iniquitous is possibly suggested in the phrase “after that she 
is defiled” (vs. 3). But, in view of the whole tenor of the passage, 
it seems probable that this word is to be taken rather in a relative 
than in an absolute sense; the union with a second husband is rela- 
tively to her former husband a defilement rather than a thing in itself 
iniquitous. 

g) No protection is afforded the wife except against hasty action 
on her husband’s part. The right to divorce rests solely with the 
husband. The wife has no right to divorce her husband,’ and she 
has no appeal from his decision to any higher authority. 

Of the other deuteronomic passages, 22:13-19 provides that, if 
a husband shall falsely accuse his wife of having been unchaste 
before marriage, he shall be chastised by the elders of the city, and 
shall thereafter have no right to divorce her; and 22:28, 29 enacts 
that a man who shall have carnal relation with an unbetrothed virgin 
shall marry her, and shall have no right thereafter to divorce her. 
If in this case the penalty is fitted to the crime, and is not simply 
exemplary, the ground for it lies in the fact that by ruining the woman’s 
reputation he has made marriage after divorce impossible for her; 
hence must not divorce her. The implication, then, is that remar- 
riage is the privilege of the divorced woman. 

The Jeremiah passage® is apparently an allusion to Deut. 24: 1-4, 
the more interesting in view of the fact that Jeremiah’s activity began 
five years before, and extended for some years after, the discovery 
of this “ Book of the Law” in Josiah’s reign, 621 B.c. Like Hosea, 
Jeremiah compares the restoration of a divorced wife to God’s love 
for Israel; but implies that what Deut. 24:1-4 prohibits, no man 
would be willing to do, and that the doing of it would greatly 
“pollute the land.” 


7 Amram, op. cit.; pp. 55 ff., thinks that the germ of a wife’s right to sue for divorce - 
exists even in the Pentateuch, in Exod. 21:7-11; Deut. 21:14. Yetitis to be observed 
that in no case could the wife divorce her husband; at most she could only demand 
that the husband give her a divorce (p. 60); and the existence of a tribunal to which 
the wife could appeal for the enforcement of her rights is even for New Testament 
times a matter of uncertain inference from data strictly belonging to a later period. 

8 Jer. 3:1, “If a man put away his wife, and she go from him, and become another 
man’s, will he return unto her again? will not that land be greatly polluted? But 
thou hast played the harlot with many lovers; yet return again to me, saith Jehovah.” 
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Lev. 21:7, 14 prohibits a priest from marrying a divorced woman, 
implying, on the one hand, that such a woman was in a sense unclean 
and under a certain degree of opprobrium, and, on the other hand, 
that her marriage to an Israelite not a priest was permitted. 

Lev. 22:13 and Num. 30:9 merely mention the divorced woman, 
without implication as to the propriety or impropriety of divorce. 

Ezra, chap. 9, relates that Ezra, discovering that many of the 
Israelites who had returned from captivity, and even priests and 
Levites, had taken to themselves wives “from the peoples of the land,” 
was smitten with horror at this iniquity and required all who had 
married such wives to put them away. Chap. to narrates the putting- 
away of these non-Israelitish wives and their children. This is the 
one instance in the Old Testament in which divorce is approved. 

Malachi,® who wrote in the days of Ezra, sharply reproves his 
countrymen for marrying foreign wives and for divorcing, each of 
them, the wife of his youth. 

It thus appears that the Old Testament writers from the eighth 
to the fifth centuries are in substantial agreement in their ideal of 
marriage; viz., the union of one man and one woman till death part 
them. That ideal is not insisted upon or embodied in statute. On 
the one side, polygamy is not prohibited; and, on the other, the hus- 
band is permitted to divorce his wife for causes of the adequacy of 
which he is apparently to be judge. But alike the deuteronomic 
legislation and the teachings of the prophets are directed to the dis- 
couraging and checking of divorce, and to the realization of the 
ideal of life-long union of husband and wife. In one instance only 

_is divorce encouraged; viz., in the case of the Israelites of the days 
of Ezra who had married heathen wives.'® Here, in the interests of 
9 Mal, 2:11-14, “Judah hath dealt treacherously, and an abomination is com- 
mitted in Israel and in Jerusalem; for Judah hath profaned the holiness of Jehovah 
which he loveth, and hath married the daughter of a foreign god. Jehovah will cut 
off to the man that doeth this him that waketh and him that answereth, out of the 
tents of Jacob, and him that offereth an offering unto Jehovah of hosts. And this 
again ye do: ye cover the altar of Jehovah with weeping and with groaning, insomuch 
that he regardeth not the offering any more, neither receiveth it with good will at 
your hand. Yet ye say, Wherefore? Because Jehovah hath been witness between 
thee and the wife of thy youth, against whom thou hast dealt treacherously.” 


10 Abraham also is recorded to have sent away Hagar and her child, with similar 
reason assigned: “In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” The taking of Michal from 
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the purity of Israel’s religion, marriages of which there had already 
been issue were dissolved. 

That, in view of these statutes and teachings, there should have 
been differences of opinion among the Jewish teachers of New Testa- 
ment times concerning what constituted legitimate ground for divorce 
is not surprising. The school of Shammai, as is well known, inter- 
preted the “unseemly thing” (literally, “the nakedness of a thing’’) 
of Deut. 24:1 as referring to unchastity, while that of Hillel made it 
cover anything whereby the wife displeased her husband, even, e. g., 
a burned dinner.*'. But the whole discussion seems to have been 
in a sense academic, having to do, primarily, with the question what 
the phrase meant, and so what the husband ought to regard as suffi- 
cient ground of divorce; and, secondarily, how far he ought to avail 
himself of the right which the law gave him. It is important to 
notice (a) that no one denied in toto the husband’s right of divorce; 
(b) that divorce was still a private matter, in the sense that the hus- 
band divorced his wife, rather than was granted a divorce by a court; 
(c) that, while scribes disagreed as to what the statute meant, and so 
what was adequate cause of divorce, the actual power of decision was 


in the hands of the husband;** (d) that there is no indication that 
the right of marriage after divorce was questioned. Deut. 24:1-4 


David by her father Saul (I Sam. 25:43), and her subsequent recovery by David 
from Palti to whom Saul had given her, hardly require discussion in this connection. 

11 Rabbi Akiba, of the second century, held the same view, basing on the words, 
“if she find no favor in his eyes’ the contention that a man might divorce his wife if 
he found another more beautiful woman. 

12 On both this and the preceding point cf. the language of Josephus in his para- 
phrase of the laws of Moses (Antiquities, IV, viii, 23): “he that desires to be divorced 
from his wife for any cause (and many such causes happen among men), let him in 
writing give assurance that he will never use her as his wife any more; for by this means 
she may be at liberty to marry another husband, although before the bill of divorce 
be given she is not to be permitted to do so. But if she be misused by him also, or 
if when he is dead her first husband would marry her again, it shall not be lawful 
for her to return to him.” See also Josephus, Life, §§ 75, 76, where he relates that, 
having married a virgin and divorced her, he married another wife at Alexandria, 
and that when she had borne him three children, he also divorced her, “not 
being pleased with her behavior” (uh dpecxéyevos adrijs rois #Oeow). After this he 
married a third wife, a Jewess by birth. The right of the husband to divorce his 
wife of course carried with it the possibility of divorce by mutual consent. Cf. Amram, 
op. cit., pp. 39 f. According to this writer (p. 43), supported by Mischnah, Kethuboth, 
iii, 5, the husband was bound to divorce a wife guilty of adultery. 
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seems to have been the recognized law. Instances of a woman 
divorcing her husband were apparently still rare, if indeed they 
occurred at all among the Jews. The case of Herodias,'’ who left 
her first husband to marry his brother, Herod Antipas, who had 
himself for the sake of this marriage divorced his wife, the daughter 
of Aretas, can hardly be cited as such; for Herodias was not strictly 
a Jewish woman, and her act was rather desertion than divorce. 
The gospels relate that John the Baptist denounced Herod for this 
marriage; but it is perhaps not without significance that he finds 
the iniquity, not in putting away the daughter of Aretas, but in 
marrying a woman who was the wife of another, the former husband 
not having divorced her, but she having deserted him. It is also 
of interest, as reflecting the state of public opinion in such matters, 
that, according to Josephus, (Antiquities, XVIII, v, 2) the disasters 
that subsequently overtook Herod, though in fact directly due to 
his divorce of his first wife, were looked upon by the people as a 
judgment of God upon him, not for divorcing his wife, or even for 
marrying his brother’s wife, but for having put John to death. 

In short, Jewish usage of the first Christian century remained 
where the legislation-of Deut. 24:1-4 left the matter. The only 
progress was in the development of a clearly marked difference of 
opinion upon the meaning of the phrase “nakedness of a thing” in 
Deut. 24:1, and consequently as to the reasons for which a husband 
might properly divorce his wife. But divorce was still in the hands 
of the husband, and it was for him to decide whether sufficient cause 
existed to justify it. Marriage after divorce was permitted without 
restriction save in the prohibition of a second marriage of the same 
persons, the wife having meantime been married to another. 


13 See Josephus, Antiquities, XVIII, v, 1 and 4, ‘Hpwd:ds cvyxdoe 
watplwy ‘Hpwdy yauetrac rod dvdpds duowarply diactdca Gros. Of 
Salome, the sister of Herod, however, Josephus (op. cit., XV, vii, 10) relates that she 
quarreled with her husband Costabarus, and sent him a bill of divorcement 
(wéuwer + + adr@ ypappdriov dwodvouévn tov yduor), to which Josephus adds 
that this was “not according to Jewish laws. For with us it is lawful for a man 
to do this, but a woman may not when separated from her husband of her own will 
marry, unless her former husband has given her up.” Cases like that of Salome, 
were, of course, not uncommon among the Romans, and both Salome and Herodias 
may have been influenced by Roman usage. It is perhaps not without significance 
that it is Mark only among the gospels that mentions the possibility of a wife 
divorcing her husband. In I Cor. 7:10, 11, also the matter is spoken of reciprocally, 
though in both cases it is leaving rather than putting away that is mentioned, 
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CONDUCT AND DESTINY 


PROFESSOR EDWARD I. BOSWORTH, D.D. 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, O. 


“He that soweth unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, but he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap eternal life.””—Gal. 6:8. 
Paul solved the problem of giving glory to commonplace lives. He 
solved the problem by bringing each detail of life under the dominance 
of a high motive. In the context of these words from the letter to the 
Galatians he is hinting that the Galatian churches ought to pay their 
pastors or teachers more generously. To warn them against selfishness 
in this detail of life, he holds before them two great types of life, and 
the consequences of each. 

Is it possible to sum up in a few sentences what Paul means by 
these four great words—“ flesh,” “corruption,” “Spirit,” “life”— 
which had come to mean so much in his own personal religious life ? 

Flesh.—The flesh is the selfish instinct. Paul does not seem to 
consider the flesh itself to be sinful, but that which gives occasion to 
sin. Man is not sinful because he possesses the selfish instinct, but 
because he yields to it. It is sowing to the flesh that brings the terrible 
disaster mentioned here. The flesh, then, is that instinct in a person 
which rises up to demand its own gratification regardless of all other 
interests. It says, with the savagery of inherited animalism: ‘What 
I want I take.” The sin of yielding to the demand of this instinct, 
may show ‘itself in ways that are openly brutal and repulsive, or 
outwardly cultured and polite. The: savage may appear in his 
native nakedness or in evening dress. He may even look longingly 
upon the brotherly civilization of unselfish men and turn away from it 
regretfully, as did the rich young man who drew near to Jesus’ com- 
pany for awhile with aspiration for the eternal life; but he turns away 

from it nevertheless, and decides to gratify his own tastes regardless 
of the interests of others. 

Corruption.—The companion word of “flesh” is the word “corrup- 
tion.” The sin of yielding to the “flesh” results in “corruption.” As 
surely as harvest follows seeding, so surely does “corruption” follow 
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the cultivation of the “flesh.” What, then, is the corruption which 
necessarily results from gratifying the selfish instinct and developing 
it through gratifying it? The word “corruption” means “decay,” 
“rottenness.”” It is the word by which Paul describes the wreckage 
of a personality. What he conceived to be the details of this wreckage 
he has not discussed at length. We are left to ascertain for ourselves 
what there is in the nature of selfishness that makes its necessary 
consequence the wreckage of personality. Perhaps there is no subject 
in our day that needs more earnest attention from all ministers and 
educators of public sentiment. 

We live in an age that is peculiarly insistent in pressing back of 
phraseology and reaching facts. We must press back of the phrase- 
ology of Paul and inquire what actually happens to the personality 
that insists upon developing the selfish instinct. Although Paul does 
not discuss the question in detail, he here and there throws out signifi- 
cant hints. The consequence of developing the selfish instinct, and so 
disregarding the interests of others, is that the self becomes separated 
from other personalities. By psychological law, the continued failure to 
give interested attention to others produces inability to feel an interest 
in others. The selfish finally become “past feeling” and give them- 
selves up greedily to the unclean work of gratifying the selfish instinct 
in all the savage forms in which it exhibits itself. (‘“ Who, being past 
feeling gave themselves up to lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness 
with greediness,” Eph. 4:19.) This resulting isolation of themselves 
from other personalities involves, most of all, the separation of them- 
selves from God. In their dull insensibility to the interests of others they 
are necessarily “alienated from the life of God” (Eph. 4:18), for he is 
steadily giving himself to the interests-of others. In the earlier stages 
of their horrible development, while there is still some sense of God 
left, it is a hostile sense; “the mind of the flesh is enmity against 
God” (Rom. 8:7). 

Such separation-of themselves from others results in their hein 
left alone, shut up to themselves. Others may be all about them, 
but these others make no impression; and the selfish man is conse- 
quently far more fatally alone than he would be if far away from 
others in space, but wanting them in heart. He is condemned by the 
violated laws of his own being to solitary confinement. 
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“Thyself thy own dark jail. 


O doom beyond the saddest guess, 
As the long years of God unroll 
To make thy dreary selfishness 
The prison of a soul.” 
Such isolation must involve pain. The fundamental dread of the 
soul, revealed in the little child’s frightened cry in the night, or the 
mad rush of population to the city, is the dread of being alone. The 
solitary cell is one of the extreme punishments of modern penology. 

Closely related to the pain of loneliness is the pain of idleness, 
aimless idleness. Idleness is a necessary consequence of isolation; 
for there is practically nothing that a person can do without the 
co-operation of others. Jesus, with his keen insight into the nature 
of life, expressed this when he said: “Of myself I can do nothing.” 
The Johannine description of the man far on in selfishness is: “He 
walketh in darkness and knoweth not whither he goeth.” He is alone 
in the dark. He knows no reason for going one way rather than 
another. All sense of direction, purpose, and destination is gone. 
The selfish person, by the natural laws of his being, must ultimately 
be without friends and without work. He putters away painfully 
and ever more feebly in his little, lonely, self-made hell. The capacity 
for friendship and work has apparently rotted out of his personality. 
His personality is a wreck. “He that soweth unto his own flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption.” 

Spirit—The “spirit” is that part of the personality which Paul 
strongly contrasts with the “flesh.” It is the instinct that is interested 
in others, and cries out for alliance with them. It is that part of the 
personality with which the “Spirit of God” forms an alliance. Paul 
teaches that the spirit of the man who has believed in Jesus is received 
into a close alliance with the “Spirit” of God. When the believer’s 
spirit has been thus reinforced, he is successful for the first time in 
bringing his life under the dominance of the unselfish principle, in 
spite of the strong insistence of the selfish flesh. Much that Paul says 
about the “spirit” is said when he has in mind the human spirit 
reinforced by the divine Spirit; and it is not always easy to ascertain 
which of the two, if either, is more prominent in his thought. This 
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accounts for the perplexity of the translators as to the propriety of 
writing “Spirit” or “spirit.” That Paul really recognizes the human 
“spirit” as distinct from the divine “Spirit’’ is evident from the state- 
ment: “The Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit that we 
are children of God” (Rom. 8:16). 

Eternal lije——The natural consequence of developing the spiritual 
side of the personality, now energized by the Spirit of God, is “eternal 
life.’ What does Paul mean by “eternal life” ? He means the rest- 
ful adjustment of the human self to its personal environment. ‘The 
mind of the Spirit is life and peace” (Rom. 8:6). This adjustment of 
personal environment is first of all adjustment to God. The mind of 
the flesh is enmity against God; the mind of the spirit is alliance with 
God’s Spirit. It is the projection of this present relationship with the 
Holy Spirit into the future that constitutes the eternal life of the future, 
for the presence of the Spirit is called the “first-fruits” of that for 
which we wait (Rom. 8:23). This idea of adjustment to God is 
involved in the frequently recurring phrase “in Christ.” In the vital 
union with Jesus Christ, described by this phrase and involved in 
“faith,” the believer finds God. It is the projection of this present 
fellowship with Christ into the eternal future that constitutes “eternal 
life.’ “So shall we ever be with the Lord” (I Thess. 4:17), is the 
brief sentence by which Paul describes the life to be. This adjust- 
ment of the personality to God, his Spirit, his Son, in loving friendship, 
involves also a similar relationship to man, for in Paul’s teaching all 
God’s law is summed up in one word: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself” (Rom. 13:8-10). This Pauline view of life is in accord- 
ance with our modern attempt to define life as the adaptation of an 
organism to its environment. The principal part of a man’s environ- 
ment is made up of the persons that surround him, and that adaptation 
to them which constitutes “life” is love. Paul is at one here with the 
teaching of Jesus: “Thou shalt Jove the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and thy neighbor as thyself. This do and thou shalt Hive” 
(Luke 10:27, 28). 

Eternal life, then, consists in the great friendships with God and 
men which are to ripen in the age to come.’ The Pauline conception 
of life involves, not only adjustment to personal environment, which is 
friendship, but also adjustment to non-personal environment, which 
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involves work. In the Pauline teaching regarding a “spiritual body” 
in the age to come (I Cor. 15:44) there is provision for operation upon 
a so-called physical environment, or for work. These two funda- 
mental aspirations of the human personality—the aspiration for 
friendship and the aspiration for achievement, or work—are neces- 
sarily involved in Paul’s conception of life. Just as sowing to the 
“flesh,” or to the selfish instinct, was seen necessarily to result in the 
painful loneliness of friendlessness and idleness, so sowing to the 
“spirit,” or to the unselfish instinct, necessarily results in the increased 
capacity for, and enjoyment of, friendship and achievement, or work. 
The civilization of the age to come is a civilization of friendly work- 
men. Over against such a civilization, throbbing with faith, hope, 
and love, the eternally abiding centripetal forces of the ultimate 
civilization (I Cor. 13:13), is the anarchy of selfishness characterized 
by the great disruptive opposites of faith, hope, and love—distrust, 
despair, and hate. 

_ “He that soweth unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 

tion, but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the spirit reap eternal life.” 
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GEORGE S. GOODSPEED 
The University of Chicago 


ABRAHAM AND THE FOREFATHERS OF ISRAEL 


g. All nations that have achieved something in the world are wont 
to look back to their origins. America has its Pilgrim Fathers, 
England, its Anglo-Saxon ancestors. As time goes on, every detail 
in the experiences of these early heroes is lingered over lovingly, 
the meaning of their experiences magnified and interpreted in the light 
of later history. A peculiar love for this backward look is shown 
by ancient peoples. Although they followed their origins far behind 
the time when any written records existed, they had no lack of mem- 
ories. Stories were handed down by word of mouth from family to 
family or from tribe to tribe, full of life and color, with definite details 
which in course of time took an organized form. Sometimes the nation 
was traced back to an individual founder, as Rome to Romulus. | 
More frequently the origins of a nation were presented in the form of a 
genealogy, a single ancestor standing at the head of the line, the fore- 
father of a tribe from which the nation sprang, which was thus of one 
blood. Thus Hellen was the common father of the Greek people, 
who called themselves the Hellenes. The various Greek tribes were 
related to their ancestor as branches from a common stem. 

10. To this well-nigh universal custom Israel was no exception. 
It, too, was proud of its past, of which it preserved well-ordered 
recollections. Even when it could not write, it could remember, and 
these memories it preserved in the form of a family tree, the stem of 
which was the first great hero and forefather, Abraham. His descend- 
ants were the various peoples with which Israel’s beginnings were con- 
nected in its memories. Their movements were events in the lives of 
these individual descendants. The whole presented a word-picture, 
in the form of personal experiences easily remembered and handed 
down, of the scene and the life out of which Israel grew into a separate 
people. When these biographies were written down in a period when 
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Israel had long been a nation, the prophets and priests who wrote them 
drew from them a rich store of instruction regarding Jehovah’s rela- 
tion to his people. It is in the use of these materials, preserved 
thus in a way common to all ancient nations, that Israel’s memories 
are distinguished from those of any other people. 

11. The story of Abraham begins, for Israel’s tradition, with a 
critical moment in his life. He was the son of Terah, a descendant of 
Shem. Terah had been living in or near Ur, a famous old city of 
Babylonia, at the mouth of the Euphrates River, but for reasons 
unknown to us had migrated up the Euphrates to Haran, a city in the 
upper Mesopotamian valley. There he died, and two of his sons 
continued to abide there. Not so Abraham. God had another des- 
tiny for him. God promised him that, if he would follow the divine 
guidance in further journeying, he would have a career of wide influ- 


ence and a mighty nation would growefrom his descendants. Abra- 
if ham was seventy-five years old, and had no children; yet he trusted 
the divine promise. He left his brethren, took his wife Sarah and his 


possessions, and, accompanied only by his nephew Lot, crossed the 
Euphrates and entered the unknown westland. 

12. Our next glimpse of him is in Palestine. There he wanders 
up and down the western plateau, among the Canaanites who were 
settled there, building altars to Jehovah at Shechem and Bethel, 
and even entering Egypt. His nephew Lot left him to settle in the 
rich valley of the Jordan River. For Abraham it was enough that 
Jehovah again assured him that the highland of Palestine where he 
wandered would be the possession of his descendants. So he went 
on. He built an altar at Hebron. He won fame by a night attack 
on an army led by kings of Babylonia who had come to recover their 
authority over rebellious rulers of the land. Following this achieve- 
ment came a new and more definite promise from Jehovah that a son 
should be born to him, whose descendants would rule over all Pales- 
tine from the Euphrates to Egypt. 

13. Yet still the promise was not fulfilled, and Abraham, as the 
custom of his time was, begat a son by his wife’s slave, Hagar. 
This was Ishmael, the ancestor of the tribes known as the Ishmaelites. 
He thought that thus the hope of posterity might be realized. Soon 
after Jehovah made a covenant with him, assuring him that not Ish- 
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mael, but a son born of Sarah, should realize the promise, and requir- 
ing of him as a sign of his acceptance of the covenant, that he should 
introduce the rite of circumcision. One year after, when he had 
reached the age of one hundred years, this son was born and named 
Isaac. Thereupon Abraham sent Hagar and Ishmael away and 
centered his hopes on Isaac. 

14. Jehovah tested Abraham’s faith yet again by requiring him to 
offer up Isaac as a burnt-sacrifice to him, as was a not uncommon 
custom at the time. Abraham obeyed; but just as he was about to 
slay his son preparatory to the burning, Jehovah intervened and 
supplied a ram as a substitute. He added a new assurance in the 
form of a solemn oath that the former promises should surely be 
fulfilled. When Isaac was of proper age, Abraham obtained for him 
a wife, Rebekah, from the descendants of his brethren in Mesopotamia. 
After this, at the age of one hundred and seventy-five years, Abraham 
died. ; 

15. Other episodes of Abraham’s life were preserved in tradition. 
On one occasion, when God determined to destroy the cities in which 
Lot dwelt, Abraham appealed to the divine mercy to save them, pro- 
vided ten righteous were found there. These could not be found, 
and the cities perished, but Lot and his family were saved, and became 
the ancestors of the nations of Moab and Ammon. A characteristic 
account is given of Abraham’s bargain with the children of Heth, 
the. Hittites, for the purchase of the cave of Machpelah as a burial- 
place at the time of Sarah’s death. Abraham himself married again 
a certain Keturah, and thus became the ancestor of many tribes of 
the Midianites. The following genealogical table illustrates the 
branches of Abraham’s family. 


saac 
Ishmaelites Esau Jacob 


Edomites Israelites 
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16. The above table reveals clearly how Israel regarded itself as 
related to the people round about it. With the Canaanites and 
Amorites, who made up the bulk of the population, it was conscious 
of no close ties. The same was true of the Hittites. But the case 
was different with Moab and Ammon, and with the Midianite and 
Ishmaelite tribes of the Arabian desert. To them Israel recognized 
a special relation, and represented it by claiming with them a common 
descent from the family of Abraham. From these connections it 
seems possible to draw some conclusions as to the period in the history 
of the ancient world when Abraham lived. It is thought that the 
migration which brought the Canaanites and Amorites into Palestine 
began in the centuries shortly after 2500 B.c. As they were settled 
there in Abraham’s day, he must have entered long after. The Hit- 
tites with whom Abraham dwelt in Palestine appeared in Syria about 
1700 B.C. These facts suggest that Israel’s recollections of Abraham 
take us back to the sixteenth century. But the kings of Babylonia 
whose army he defeated have been found to belong to a period long 
before; in fact, to the time when the Canaanites were just entering 
Palestine (2250 B.c.). Here is a difficulty which is not yet solved. 
What it means is that Israel’s traditions did not clearly distinguish 
the time in which the events they narrated took place, and that the 
teachers who gathered and organized them were not concerned with 
such questions. 

17. What interested these teachers was to show how Israel’s des- 
tiny and character as a nation were determined in Abraham. He was 
Israel’s forefather, not merely because the nation was descended 
from him, but chiefly because he received for Israel certain promises 
from Jehovah; and his spirit in acting upon them was an example 
for his descendants. (a2) Through Abraham, Israel was selected 
by Jehovah from among the other peoples of the earth for a special 
career. It became a “chosen people,” as the prophets said. A 
land was set apart for it—the land of Palestine. It was to be an em- 
pire extending far north and south, and other nations were to benefit 
fromitsrule. (0) This greatness was to come from doing as Abraham 
did—following where Jehovah led, obeying his word of command, 
having faith in him even when it seemed to invite disaster. This is 
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what is meant by the famous saying: “ Abraham believed in Jehovah; 
and he reckoned it to him for righteousness.” 

18. Few nations have been so favored as was Israel in being able to 
count Abraham as its ancestor. To know that through him a splendid 
future was in store for it; to feel that the high task of being worthy of 
that future was laid upon it; and to strive to reach that future, not by 
vulgar straining after wealth or worldly power, but by obedience to 
God and trust in his guidance—this was Israel’s fine outlook and 
inspiration. This was what Abraham meant to those who came after 
him; and by it he stands foremost among the men who made Israel. 


HEBRON, THE REPUTED BURIAL PLACE OF ABRAHAM 
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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Il. ABRAM 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Can. 


ABRAM CALLED TO BE A BLESSING: GENESIS 12: 1-8? 


LITERARY SOURCES 


Underlying the Book of Genesis are three literary sources, known 
respectively as the Jehovist, the Elohist, and the Priestly documents. The 
two former are written by men of prophetic spirit, interested in the moral 

i and religious ideas which the great prophets so earnestly emphasize; the 

| latter is written by priests, whose predominant interest is ritual. As the 

period covered by Genesis offers little scope for allusions to ritual, the 
| priestly document is but meagerly represented in that book. Full advan- 

: tage is taken of such opportunity as offers, notably in the recital of the 

| institution of circumcision—Gen., chap. 17, comes entirely from this 

a document; but it is in Exodus, Numbers, and particularly Leviticus, that 

the priestly writers make their greatest and most continuous contribution. 
The Jehovist and Elohist documents have very much in common. 
From them come practically all the interesting and romantic tales in the 
Pentateuch. The material with which they deal comes from ancient 
tradition and poetry that gathered around the origin and early life of Israel, 

- and this they.use in such a way as to illustrate the divine purpose that 

i governed Israel’s national life. ‘The Jehovist document is so called from 

the fact that it uses the word “Jehovah” from the very beginning as the 

name of Deity; the Elohist is so called because its general name for Deity 

is “ Elohim” (that is, “‘God”); cf. Gen. 20:3. 

We are not here concerned with the way in which these documents have 
been disentangled by criticism from the continuous narrative of the Penta- 
teuch; suffice it to say that each has a clearly marked vocabulary, style, 
and theology of its own. The two prophetic documents stand, indeed, in 
these respects very close to each other, and together they form a sharp con- 
trast to the priestly document, whose precise and formal style is usually 
very easy to detect. Approximately the Jehovist document comes from 
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the ninth century B. c., the Elohist from the eighth, and the priestly from 
the fifth. Even the earliest of them is therefore many centuries removed 
from the events which it records in Genesis. How very far removed, in 
some cases, it was, we shall see, if we remember, as is commonly held today, 
that Abraham belongs to the twenty-third century B.c. The exodus took 
place about 1200 B.C., so that even the oldest literary document is over 
three centuries from Moses—nearly as far from him as we are from Colum- 
bus and the discovery of America. It is plain, therefore, that in Genesis 
we are not reading contemporary history. The passage before us (Gen. 
12:1-8) illustrates this point admirably. In vs. 6 we are told that “the 
Canaanite was then in the land.” This statement implies that by the 
author’s time they were no longer in the land, at least that they had no 
longer a separate existence. Now, there were Jebusites in Jerusalem as late 
as David’s time (II Sam. 24:16), and the Canaanites were not reduced to 
subjection till the time of Solomon. This document then, which happens 
to be the Jehovist, could not be earlier than Solomon’s time, and other 
passages distinctly imply the existence of the monarchy (cf. Gen. 36:31). 

In Gen. 12:1-8 the Jehovist and the priestly documents are represented, 
vss. 4b and 5 coming from the latter, and all the rest from the former. The 
precise mention of the age of Abraham, the minuteness, circumstantiality, 
and repetition in 12:46, 5, are unmistakably priestly. The real story, 
however, comes from the other document. 


EXPOSITION 


The venture and reward of faith—Vs. 1: Abraham is represented as 
leaving his native land under a religious impulse, or, in the biblical way of 
putting it, in obedience to a divine voice. The sacrifice that the voice 
invites him to make is tremendous—nothing less than the giving up of 
country, kindred, and home. The cumulative effect of these three simple 
words is intense; and to an ancient man exile from home was almost as bad 
as death. And the land to which he is called to go is unknown and unnamed. 
His departure is a leap in the dark; he literally went out, not knowing 
whither he went. The greatness of the sacrifice and the vagueness of the 
goal are told to illustrate what a splendid faith was his. Vs. 2: The nar- 
rator represents Abraham as receiving the promise that he would one day 
become a great nation. To understand the true meaning of these and 
similar utterances, we must put ourselves in the place of the historian. 
Considering that he is about fourteen centuries from the events he is 
recording, we are not to regard such statements as strict and sober history, 
but rather as the religious interpretation of certain facts. The writer writes 
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at a time when Israel is already a great nation, blessed with numbers and 
prosperity; and his religious instinct impels him—not without justification 
—to trace this back to the ancient purpose or promise of God. Vs. 3, 
“T will bless them that bless thee”: The fate of nations will be determined 
by their attitude to Israel. In one sense this is profoundly true. But 
probably the primary meaning is that Israel’s God will always be on 
Israel’s side, irrespective of the rights of the case. An illustration occurs 
in this very chapter, where Pharaoh is plagued (vs. 17) for a crime into 
which he had been led by the duplicity of Abraham. If this be the mean- 
ing, then we see that the historian stands, in this respect, below the moral 
level of the literary prophets, who strenuously maintained that Jehovah was 
not bound to stand by Israel, unless she were obedient. (Am. 3:2.) 

Vs. 3, “‘In thee shall all the families of the earth bless themselves”’: 
The ordinary translation “be blessed” suggests a noble missionary thought 
—that the world receives her deepest blessing from and through Israel. 
But 22:18, where the Hebrew word is unambiguous, and the context in 
both passages, which is material (cf. 22:17) rather than spiritual, make it 
practically certain that the true translation here is “shall bless themselves.” 
The meaning will then be: Israel’s blessedness is to be so conspicuous that 
other nations shall use Israel’s name in invoking blessing for themselves: 
‘May we be blessed as Israel is blessed.” 

Vs. 4: So Abram made the great venture in obedience to the voice 
which made so terrible a demand upon him, and went out into the far 
unknown land. 

Vs. 6: He came to Shechem in the heart of the country. When this 
story was written, Shechem was, and had long been, one of the seats of 
the Jehovah worship, just as Bethel (vs. 8) was another; and current tradi- 
tion connected these and other sanctuaries with the appearances of the 
national God in the olden days, to the patriarchs. In reality, many of 
these sanctuaries must have existed as such even before the coming of 
Israel or her ancestors to Canaan. Bethel was probably a very ancient 
place of worship; and at Shechem, as we here learn, there was a sacred 
oak or terebinth, no doubt an oracular tree from which omens were 
obtained through the rustling of its leaves, or in some such way. This 
appears to have been the same tree as that which had been known among 
the Canaanites before Israel’s arrival, as the sorcerers’ tree (Judg. 9:37), 
and which was even then the seat of an ancient worship. 

Vs. 7, ‘Unto thy seed will I give this land:” The bold venture of faith 
has been rewarded. In vs. 1 it is said only that God will show him the 
land; now, that he will give it to him. 
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APPLICATION | 


Undoubtedly some customary applications of this passage are lost by 
strict fidelity to the historical method of interpretation; e.g., the missionary 
thought of vs. 3. But that method is nevertheless thoroughly constructive, 
and it suggests other fruitful lines of application. 

a) The opening verses suggest, for example, the divine significance of 
history. The writer sees his country great and prosperous, and asks him- 
self what it all means. He knows that the ancestors of his nation came 
from the east. Why? These things, he seems to say, are no accident; 
they are the issue of a divine purpose. He gives a religious interpretation 
to the past. The migration which brought Abraham and his clan to the 
west did not merely happen; it was divinely inspired and guided. Precisely 
what prompted it we do not know; the motive may even have been partly 
political. But, whatever it was, the voice of God spoke in it. He hada 
great purpose to fulfil through the descendants of this man, and this was 
the beginning of it. This very same lesson is taught in another form by 
the Elohistic narrator who makes Abraham say: “‘God caused me to wander 
from my father’s house” (20:13). From this point of view the insight of 
the historian is wonderful, and his reading of the past must ever remain very 
precious to all men of religious temper. An excellent parallel might be 
found in the coming of the Puritan fathers to America. Considering the 
very remarkable subsequent development of America, a religious historian 
would be justified in seeing in their migration westward a movement divinely 
inspired; and, were he to imitate the language of the Bible, he would prob- 
ably put it thus, that the Lord had said to them: “Get ye out of your 
country, and your kindred, and your father’s house unto the land that I 
will show you; and I will make you a great nation, and I will bless‘you and 
make your name great.” 

b) Another point would be the reward of faith. Faith trusts the inward 
voice, and finds that the sequel justifies it. ‘‘A land that I will show thee :” 
At first, that is all; but when he reaches the land, he gets far more than a 
sight of it. It is one day to be his, or at least his descendants’. ‘‘Unto thy 
seed will I give this land:” God does not call men to a barren destiny. 
They may be constrained to give up much that they love—land, kindred, 
home; but for the loss of one land they will be compensated by the gift of 
some other. Perhaps in the new land the prospects do not seem bright, 
for the Canaanites may be there. But the Lord is there, too, and no 
Canaanites can thwart his purpose. His will must be done, and the man 
who does it willingly—who obeys, as seeing the invisible—must be, in 
some deep sense, triumphant. 
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Lot’s CHoIcE: GEN. 13:1-13? 


LITERARY SOURCES 


This passage is almost entirely from the Jehovist document. The 
phrase in vs. ro, “the garden of Jehovah,” and in vs. 13, “sinners against 
Jehovah,” make this plain. But here, as in the last passage, the priestly 
document is also represented. From this document come vss. 6, 110, and 
12. Between these two sources, there is a slight but significant difference 
in the reason they respectively assign for the separation of Abraham and 
Lot. The Jehovist, which is much the older, ascribes it very naturally to 
a quarrel between the herdsmen of Abraham and the herdsmen of Lot; 
the priestly document, on the other hand, explains it on the ground that 
their flocks and herds were so numerous that they could not dwell together. 
This difference is characteristic. Speaking generally, the earlier documents 
have a keener historic sense than the later; but the farther the documents 
are removed from the times they describe, the more ideal do those times 
become. In particular the priestly document exhibits a distinct tendency 
to idealize the patriarchs; and incidents which tend to wound later religious 
susceptibilities are set in another light. The passage before us is one illus- 
tration of this feature, and there are others even more cogent. 


EXPOSITION 

From Egypt, to which he had gone under stress of famine, Abraham 
returned by stages—this is the meaning of the word rendered “‘on his jour- 
neys”—to Bethel, the sanctuary at which he had, before his departure, 
already worshiped his God (12:8). The patriarch is represented as being 
now a wealthy man, in accordance with the ancient religious idea that 
goodness is rewarded with riches. Job, too, was a man “‘perfect and upright, 
fearing God and shunning evil,” and therefore his substance was very great 
(Job 1:1-3). With Abraham, the ancestor of Israel, went Lot, the ancestor 
of the Moabites and the Ammonites (19:27); and he, too, had flocks and 
herds in abundance. ‘Then follows the priestly account of their separation. 
Their possessions were so extensive that they were compelled to part com- 
pany. A statement like this suggests that we are dealing here—as most 
modern scholars suppose—with the story of clans or tribes rather than of 
individuals. 

The older document, however, ascribes their separation simply to a 
quarrel between their respective herdsmen (vs. 7), and in so doing it is true 
to the conditions of nomadic life in which quarrels of this kind for the 
possession of pasture-lands, and especially wells, are common. The 

2 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 17, 1907. 
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' Perizzites, whoare associated with the Canaanites, were probably not 
another tribe or people, but simply the inhabitants of the villages, in con- 
trast to the inhabitants of the fortified cities.. 

This quarrel gives the author his opportunity to show the nobility and 
magnanimity of Abraham (vss. 8 ff.). The patriarch is a man of peace, 
to whom quarreling is unseemly; and he is prepared to make a personal 
sacrifice, in order to preserve a worthy relation between himself and his 
nephew, and to prevent strife between their subordinates, So he appeals to 
Lot, on the score that they are brethren—that is, near relatives; suggests 
separation, generously offering Lot, who is the younger man, the first choice 
and avowing himself content to take whatever part of the land Lot cares to 
leave him. 

The simple speech of Abraham is replete with true dignity, and throws 
into all the more striking contrast the conduct of the calculating Lot, as he 
raised those shrewd eyes of his to behold the well-watered Plain of the 
Jordan (vs. 10). This phrase—literally “‘the Circle or Oval of the Jordan” 
—is used to denote the Jordan valley from a point several miles north of the 
Dead Sea to the plain at its southern end. The writer assumes that in 
those distant days there was no Dead Sea; it was all one fertile and well- 
watered valley, watered as Egypt is watered by the Nile, and fertile and fair 
as the garden of Eden. Perhaps the idea was suggested in part by the 
fertile land about Jericho. It is a striking scene, as these two stood upon 
the hill of Bethel, with the gaunt and uninviting hills of Judah on the west, 
and the tempting Jordan valley stretching to the south. 

Lot chose the tempting valley (vs. 11). In not leaving the choice to 
Abraham he failed in the deference due to an older man; while, in choosing 
the valley and “moving his tent as far as Sodom,” he showed an indiffer- 
ence to the moral values of life; for ‘‘the men of Sodom were wicked and 
sinners exceedingly ”—an extremely dramatic and skilful climax (vs. 13). 


APPLICATION 


1. Incidentally, this story might be held to illustrate the perils of wealth. 
The dispute between Abraham and Lot only took place because both were 
‘‘very rich in cattle.” It would not perhaps, however, be in the spirit of 
the ancient story to make much of this point, seeing that the ancients 
regarded wealth as a sign of the divine favor. 

2. A much more important: point, and one thoroughly in keeping with 
the spirit of the story, is that the ideal man is a lover of peace. When we 
read between the lines, it is very easy to see that the writer admires Abraham 
and finds in him his ideal. The true man, he would seem to say, does not 
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stand upon his dignity, or urge his legitimate claims on the basis of his 
seniority. Rather than quarrel, he will yield, so long as no moral principle 
is at stake. There is a striking magnanimity about Abraham’s reply. He 
will let Lot select whatever part he prefers; for himself, he is prepared to go 
either to the right hand or to the left. He loves peace; the question of pros- 
perity he will leave to God. But the story is further undoubtedly intended 
to suggest that, in the long run, such a policy pays. Abraham lost nothing 
by being generous. In that awful day when the storm of fire swept across 
the cities of the plain, it did not touch the tents of Abraham, for they had 
not been pitched upon that deadly area. This teaching must not, of course, 
be interpreted too rigidly. Many a man has suffered, in worldly estate, for 
his magnanimity; the only sure reward of nobility is the consciousness of 
being noble. But it is principally the material reward that is present to the 
mind of the ancient story-teller; and even in this there is a relative truth. 

3. The story very powerfully suggests that in life’s decisions their moral 
aspect must be taken into account. As he stood upon the hill of Bethel, Lot 
had an eye only to his worldly advantage. He thought only of the fertility 
of the plain, and did not realize that, if he went there, his neighbors would 
be “wicked men and sinners against Jehovah exceedingly.” He was 
destined to pay very dearly for his temporary prosperity; it ultimately cost 
him both his character and his property. Your shrewd man is often really 
a very blind man. The real things in life, the things that truly count, he 
never sees at all; and from him often is taken away even that which he hath. 
And the story of Lot further suggests that selfishness does not pay. It is 
not worth while to be mean. He dealt ungenerously with Abraham’s 
generous offer, threw himself in with a corrupt society, and ended by 
having to flee for his life from a burning city. 


Gop’s CovENANT WITH ABRAM: GEN. 1 5:1, 5-163 


LITERARY SOURCES 


This section is approximately from the Jehovist document, as we learn, 
among other signs, from the name of the Deity, which, in vss. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8 
is Jehovah. There are indications, however, that it is not quite homogene- 
ous. For example, after the strong assertion of Abraham’s faith in vs. 6, 
the doubt which is evidenced by vs. 8 comes somewhat as a surprise; and 
vs. 3, “‘Behold, to me thou hast given no seed,’”’ reads almost like a dupli- 
cate of vs. 2, ‘‘ What wilt thou give me, seeing I go childless?” A duplicate 
like this suggests the presence of the Elohistic document, which perhaps 
appears in this chapter for the first time. 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 24, 1907. 
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EXPOSITION 

“The Word of Jehovah came unto Abraham” (vs. 1). This is a phrase 
very frequently used of the revelation that comes to the prophets; and the 
implication is that Abraham is a prophet, or at least regarded as such; he 
is expressly so called in Gen. 20:7. Such a phrase illustrates the tendency 
of later generations to idealize the past. The divine voice said to him: 
“‘T am thy shield, that is, I am prepared to defend thee, defenseless and in 
peril as thou art; and, though thou hast given up all at my bidding, home, 
and land and kindred, there will be a divine recompense for the sacrifice, 
thy reward shall be exceeding great.’’ 

But his childlessness seems to Abraham a fatal barrier to the promised 
blessing (vss. 2-4). His faith, however, is reinforced by a vision of the 
splendid star-hung sky. In the night, as he looks up to it, he receives the 
assurance that, despite all seeming, his descendants shall be numberless as 
the stars. It was a daring thing to believe—to a childless man, daring to the 
point of incredibility; nevertheless, he did believe in Jehovah, or, more 
simply, he trusted. And this simple trust was reckoned to him by God for 
righteousness; that is, it stamped him as the right kind of religious man— 
his piety was piety indeed. The tense of the Hebrew verb implies that 
Abraham often, regularly, or habitually trusted his God. That was the 
drift of his life. This exhibition of his faith was only one of many; in par- 
ticular, the author was probably thinking of that other great crisis in 
his life when by faith he went out, not knowing whither he went. 

Vss. 7 and 8 may, as we have seen, come from another source. The 
doubt is surprising, though one could hardly say impossible, after so trans- 
cendent an exhibition of faith. In any case, the passage in its present 
setting is impressive, and contains a profound religious truth. No sign is 
given to the unbelieving; but the faithful may receive one, in order that 
faith may be strengthened. To him that hath shall be given. 

In vss. 9 and ro the promise is represented as being definitely confirmed 
by a covenant, and the covenant is made and expressed in the terms of 
ancient sacrifice; at least the animals were those which later law, and no 
doubt earlier custom, prescribed for use in sacrifice. The contracting 
parties walked between the pieces of the slaughtered animals, pronouncing 
upon the one who broke the covenant some such curse as this: “May God 
hew the traitor in pieces as these animals have been hewn.” Obviously the 
terms of such a covenant are not literally applicable to Jehovah; but it 
finely suggests the reality of the intimacy between Abraham and his God, 
and the sureness of the divine purpose. Fierce attempts would be made 
to thwart that purpose—these are symbolized by the swooping down of the 
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birds of prey upon the carcases; but, though fierce, the assaults would not 
be fatal, for Abraham succeeded in driving the vultures away. 

Vss. 12-16 elaborate and explain the point made in vs..11; and the 
eerie impression created by that verse is sustained in vs. 12. The vision 
comes after sunset, in accordance with an ancient idea which associates 
the Deity with darkness; and its powerful effect upon Abraham is aptly 
suggested in vs. 12b. ‘The words of the vision, in the original version, are 
probably contained in vs. 18; the words in vss. 13-16, which are probably 
later than the context, form a brief résumé of the story of Egyptian bondage 
and deliveraace. This is to occupy four generations of a hundred years 
each. By that time the iniquity of the native inhabitants of Palestine 
would be ripe for a swift and terrible chastisement. 


APPLICATION 


The general theme of this passage is faith—its essence, obstacles, and 
triumph. Its essence can be best understood in the light of the obstacles 
it has to encounter and overcome. Abraham cherished high hopes of the 
future in his heart, but his childlessness seemed to present an insuperable 
obstacle to their realization. Nevertheless, “he trusted in Jehovah;” 
and it was this trust in the face of seemingly insuperable obstacles, this 
believing where he did not see, that won him the divine approval. This, 
then, is the essence of faith: cherishing a belief, unshaken and unshakable, 
in the purpose of God, once that purpose is understood. And it is precisely 
this faith, this simple, childlike trust, according to vs. 6, that is the essence 
of religion. 

What a profound insight into life and religion those ancient biblical 
writers had! They knew well that the path of the good man lies through 
disappointment, and sometimes opposition—in a word, through suffering. 
When some great piece of work is going on, down swoop the vultures, and 
they do what they can to interrupt or obstruct it. Such is life; the birds of 
prey are never far away. 

But by the man of faith the obstacles can be overcome. ‘The birds of 
prey came down upon the carcases, but Abraham drove them away.” This 
is a fine and graphic symbol of the ultimate triumph of faith and of the 
divine purpose. Israel might be oppressed and afflicted in a foreign land, 
but in the fourth generation they would ‘‘come hither again.”” The man 
who identifies himself with the divine purpose, who trusts it, loves it, lives 
for it, works for it and with it, is the man who, in the deepest sense, succeeds. 
If God be for us, who-and what can be against us ? 
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ABRAHAM PLEADING FoR Sopom: GEN. 18:16-334 


LITERARY SOURCES 


~ This chapter, as a whole, is from the Jehovist document (vs. 19), but 

there are traces that it is not quite homogeneous. According to vs. 17, 
the destruction of Sodom appears to be practically decided upon; according 
to vs. 21, the decision still hangs in the balance. The passage we have to 
deal with appears to be later than vss. 1-15. It is more formal and less 
graphic in style; it does not move with the same ease or rapidity, or 
exhibit the same variety, but creates the impression that the writer, and 
no doubt some of his contemporaries, are wrestling with a problem. Under 
what conditions, for example, may a wicked city be spared? Will the 
righteousness of a few be efficacious to save it? On the other hand, if it 
be destroyed, are the innocent to perish with the guilty? This is one of 
the points of interest in the passage, that it gives us a glimpse into contem- 
porary discussion, and into the religious problems that. were agitating the 
minds of men. The story of Abraham’s intercession is told with some 
formality, yet with considerable skill. It is obvious, of course, that such 
a dialogue between God and a man cannot be interpreted quite literally. 
But this literary medium is admirably used to illustrate the character of 
Abraham and the character of God. 


EXPOSITION 


The object of vss. 16-22 is to illustrate the uniqueness and importance 
of Abraham; he enjoys the singular honor of having the divine purpose 
directly communicated to him. Here again, as in 15:1, the implication is 
that Abraham is a prophet. ‘Jehovah does nothing without revealing his 
secret to his servants the prophets” (Am. 3:7); therefore he will not hide 
from Abraham the thing which he will do. All the more will he reveal his 
purposes to Abraham, as he is to occupy so unique a position in the religious 
history of the world. In him the foundations of the true religion are to be 
laid, and “‘all nations are to be blessed through him” (vs. 18). This blessing 
would be secured through the family which Abraham was destined to found 
and which must therefore be trained to keep the way of Jehovah, and to do 
right and justice. ‘I have known him,” in vs. 19, practically means, “I 
have chosen him,” for this purpose. 

In vs. 20 the cry of Sodom is the cry concerning Sodom. The idea of 
God underlying vs. 21 is very primitive. To inform himself of the facts, 
he has to go down to Sodom—very different from Ps. 139, where God is 
worshiped as everywhere present. There is a rabbinical tradition to the 

4 International Sunday-School Lesson for March 3, 1907. 
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effect that vs. 22) originally ran: ‘‘but Jehovah stood before Abraham.” 
If this be so, it must have been altered to our present text from motives of 
reverence. 

Abraham intercedes for Sodom (vss. 23-33). Abraham’s whole 
attitude throughout this intercession is one of intense reverence and humility. 
Throughout it he calls the Deity, not Jehovah, but Lord, and indicates 
thereby his sense of the divine majesty. He speaks of himself as “dust and 
ashes” (vs. 27); he fears the divine anger for his seeming presumption— 
twice he says: “‘Oh, let not the Lord be angry.” He moves from petition to 
petition with a trembling sense of the greatness of his request and the awful 
majesty of the God whom he supplicates. And that God he feels to be at 
once a God of justice and of mercy; it is these two elements in the divine 
nature that condition and inspire the prayer. At the very beginning, Abra- 
ham dwells on the justice of God—a justice with which the destruction of 
the innocent would be incompatible. ‘That be far from thee: shall not 
the judge of all the earth do justice?” This translation represents the 
play upon the Hebrew words more adequately than the common English 
translation. 

But more: the God to whom he prays he believes to be also a merciful 
God. Strict justice would demand the obliteration of so wicked a city; © 
but, for the sake of the good men who are in it, God may be willing to 
pardon it; and the answers ascribed to God in the dialogue suggest that, 
in this belief, Abraham does not deceive himself. Notice, too, how after 
the first success Abraham’s confidence increases. At first he lowers his 
original number by five, but on every subsequent occasion by ten. That 
there were not even ten righteous persons within the city is intended to sug- 
gest how utter was its depravity, and how thoroughly justified was its doom- 
The writer, however, leaves the problem which he is discussing unsolved. 
If there were any righteous people in it at all, what is to become of them ? 
The question with which he starts is as relevant at the end as at the begin- 
ning: ‘‘Wilt thou consume the righteous with the wicked? Shall not the 
judge of all the earth do justice?” The problem does, indeed, receive a 
practical solution in the sequel, and the author is of course, not obliged to 


_ go beyond his own story; but the theoretical problem still remains. That 


the question is raised at all, however, shows a comparatively advanced stage 
of religious reflection; for in more ancient times the family, the clan, the 
tribe, or the city was regarded as an indivisible whole. The unit was not 
the individual, but the community; the individual, although personally 
innocent, was held to be implicated in the guilt, and therefore in the doom, 
of the larger whole of which he formed a part. The story before us shows 
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that this view was beginning to be challenged as morally inadequate or 
unsatisfactory. 
APPLICATION 

Behind the first section (vss. 16-22) lies the idea that God reveals his 
purpose to the men who trust him. ‘The will of God is not an external law, 
nor does it come to men by magical means. The power to understand it is 
conditioned by the desire to understand it. Any true insight into the 
meaning of life’s providences, any profound interpretation of the world, 
will depend, in the last resort, on character. The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him; it is to them that he whispers his purposes by the way. 

The narrative in vss. 22-33 suggests thoughts both about the nature 
(a) of God and (0) of man. 

a) God has a deadly hatred of sin. A city so wicked is a blot upon his 
fair creation, and deserves to be swept out of the world. But the divine 
justice is double-edged; the impenitent sinner it will destroy, but the good 
man it will save. And it will not only save him, but perhaps others also 
for his sake. Here we get a glimpse into the vicarious power of goodness. 
The divine mercy is also illustrated by the readiness to pardon and spare. 
This is the crowning truth of the Old Testament, and the heart of the 
biblical message that God is “‘merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
abundant in lovingkindness and truth, forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin” (cf. Ex. 34:6, 7) . The passage further suggests that God is a 
hearer and answerer of prayer. 

b) The ideal man, such as Abraham, will be a man of prayer, of pleading, 

persistent, large-hearted, intercessory prayer. This attitude of “‘beating 
God down,” as someone has called it, is not to be imitated; but many 
other features of the prayer are worthy of all imitation—its generosity, its 
nobility, its earnestness, its intelligent view of God, its reverence, its humility ; 
for before the Judge of all the earth the speaker feels himself to be but dust 
and ashes. 
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Current Ppinion 


In the Review and Expositor for January Professor Orr has a sane 
account of the prevailing tendencies in modern theology. He finds these 
set by monism, ritualism, criticism, the doctrine of evolution, and com- 
parative religion. The average man is accustomed to regard most of these 
influencies as on the whole antagonistic to anything like theological ortho- 
doxy. Professsor Orr is rather inclined to this opinion at certain points, 
although he is far enough from pessimism. His attitude as regards evolu- 
tion is particularly interesting in view of the fact that the doctrine is being 
utilized by many men like Tennant and Lodge to help understand sin. 
Professor Orr declares that the more he reflects on the subject, ‘‘the less 
does he feel it possible to obtain the true scriptural idea of sin out of the 
hypothesis of man’s gradual development from the bestial condition, and 
his start-off in existence from a point only a degree removed from unre- 
lieved brutishness.” 

This opinion may be just, but it is well to bear in mind that the question 
of the origin of sin is one of fact rather than of adjustment to a man’s 
views as to Scripture. 

Sooner or later we shall be obliged to square up theology at this point 
with the results of science. Until these results are at hand we must do 
the best we can with working hypotheses, and among these evolution 
deserves at least respectful attention. 


What Is Reformed Judaism? 


In the Methodist Review (quarterly) is an article by Rabbi H. G. 
Enelow setting forth the significance of Reformed Judaism. The author 
describes it as a genuine democracy, in which every congregation is its 
own master and every rabbi is responsible to no one but himself for his 
beliefs and utterances. There is a unity of convictions and of ideals, but 
not of ecclesiastical authority. The ground-work of Reformed Judaism 
consists of the leading teachings of the prophets: (t) belief in one God; 
(2) belief in the selection of Israel as a messenger of God and of right- 
eousness to the world; (3) belief in the messianic age, the perfectibility 
and progress of the human race; (4) belief in the dignity and the moral 
responsibility of the individual and in immortality. 

Rabbi Enelow further calls attention to the importance to Reformed 
Judaism of observing the holy days, which serve as a means of preserving 
150 
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the ties of Jewish fellowship. Reformed Judaism, he insists, refuses to 
shoulder any responsibility for the sad death of Jesus, which was “the 
result of the complexity and perplexity, largely political, of his time.” At 
the same time he notices the tendency toward the rapprochement between 
the representatives of Christianity and his own theology. 


Sir Oliver Lodge on Psychical Research. 


Sir Oliver Lodge, who has lately come into prominence as a writer 
upon the relations of religion and science, contributes to the Homiletic 
Review for January a discriminating and cautious article on “The Influ- 
ence of Psychical Research on Religious Belief.” He does not say very 
much about psychical research and religious belief, but he does touch upon 
a number of interesting subjects, saemiiied miracles. One paragraph is 
worth quoting: 

It seems to me, therefore, that the persistent effort that is being made, in 
what are at present rather unorthodox and pioneering departments of science, to 
investigate and bring into the ordered universe such of the occult and abnormal 
phenomena as it may find to be capable of repetition and examination today, may 
indirectly aid that real religious revival to which we look forward: the signs of 
which indeed we already perceive, in the disinclination to accept a mechanical 
interpretation of the world or to recognize any well-defined limit to the future 
expansion and development of human nature. Indeed, a number of asserted facts 
which at present seem to be wholly outside the province of ordered knowledge, 
and to belong solely to the territory of faith, are bound to be either extruded and 
extinguished, or else enveloped and incorporated, as the boundaries of science 
expand, . 

This last sentence is worth considering. It is increasingly becoming our 
custom to insist that religion and science occupy mutually exclusive fields. 
It may be that this is the case, but they are not unrelated fields. The 
extension of the one is likely to effect the reduction of the other. The 
Christian beliefs like those in the miraculous birth of Christ and of the 
resurrection of the body must certainly be affected by biology. It may be 
that some day we shall see that religion is a higher form of science—a sort 
of pioneer which by faith blazes the way for knowledge. 
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and WHorkers 


Tue Palestine Travel Study Class of the University of Chicago will 
sail February 2 for Alexandria with twenty-five members. The first part 
of the time will be devoted to a trip to the Sinai country, going via Tor and 
returning by land. Three weeks will be spent in camp, after leaving 
Jerusalem, during which time all the important sites of Palestine, and 
several others not often reached, will be visited. The return will be via 
Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Corinth, and Italy. Class-work will be 
carried on throughout the journey, and the services of resident teachers 
and missionaries in the places visited will add to the value of the work. 
The class, like that of three years ago, is conducted by Professor Herbert 
L. Willett. 

THE first volume of the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, edited by 
Rev. James Hastings, D. D., is now ready. The purpose of the Dictionary 
is to give an account of everything that relates to Christ, his person, life, 
work, and teaching. It is entirely independent of the Dictionary of the 
Bible, though dealing in part with the same topics. It is intended pri- 
marily for preachers, and the authors of the articles have been carefully 
chosen among those scholars, both British and American, who are or 
have been, themselves preachers. Professor M’Pheeters writes of ‘‘ Author- 
ity in Religion;” Professor Bacon, of “Alpha and Omega;” Professor 
Marcus Dods, on “Inspiration;” Professor Sanday, on “The Virgin 
Birth;” Professor Johannes Weiss, on Passion Week.” 

Some indications of the possibilities of Bible teaching by the lecture- 
study method may be found in the fact that during the summer and 
autumn of 1906 there were delivered under the auspices of the Lecture- 
Study Department of the University Extension Division of the University 
of Chicago twenty-three courses of lectures on Biblical literature, history, 
and theology in as many different communities. The majority of these 
courses have consisted of six lectures each, though some were of greater 
length. In subject-matter the courses are distributed as follows; five on 
the Old Testament; fifteen on the New Testament; and three dealing 
with general phases of Bible history, literature, and theology. Seven of 
these courses of lectures have been given in Chicago. Others are dis- 
tributed as follows: five courses of six lectures each in different cities in 
California; one course in Seattle, Wash; two courses in Minneapolis, 
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Minn. (one at the State University); two courses in Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
one in Milwaukee, Wis.; one in Wauwatosa, Wis.; one in Freeport, Ill.; 
one in Normal, Ill.; and one in Terre Haute, Ind. The lecturers were 
Professors Shailer Mathews, Richard G. Moulton, Gerald B. Smith, Theo- 
dore G. Soares, and Herbert L. Willett. Among the subjects most fre- 
quently called for are “‘The Beginnings of Christianity,” ‘‘The Life of 
Christ,” “The Life and Work of the Apostle Paul,” ‘‘ Masterpieces of 
Biblical Literature,” and ‘‘The History of Prophecy.” A circular con- 
taining full announcement of forty different courses on biblical subjects 
will be mailed upon application to Mr. Walter A. Payne, Secretary of the 
Lecture-Study Department. 

Two volumes of Old Testament and Semitic studies to be published 
in memory of President William R. Harper are in course of preparation 
and will be issued next autumn. The contributors include twenty-six of 
the leading Semitic scholars of this country. The volumes are issued 
under the editorship of Professor R. F. Harper, of the University of Chi- 
cago; Professor George F. Moore, of Harvard University; and Professor 
Francis Brown, of Union Theological Seminary. The unanimity and 
heartiness with which the Semitic scholars of America have responded 
to the invitation to contribute articles to these volumes are a striking testi- 
monial to the high esteem in which President Harper was held by all his 
colleagues. 

Mr. R. Campsett THompson, M.A., formerly an assistant in the 
department of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum, 
has accepted an appointment as Assistant Professor in the department 
of Semitic languages and literatures of the University of Chicago, and has 
already taken up his new duties. Mr. Thompson is widely known among 
scholars for his valuable volumes of Assyrian texts and translations. 

ProFEssor JAMES H. BREASTED’s series of four volumes containing 
the historical inscriptions of Egypt is soon to be supplemented, and to 
have its contents rendered accessible to all students, by the publication 
of a fifth volume, furnishing full indices to the materials in the preceding 
volumes. 
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Book Rebiews 


The Authority of Christ. By Davip W. Forrest. London:.T. & T. 
Clark; New York: Scribners, 1906. Pp. 437. $2 net. 


This volume purports to be a historical study of the authority of Christ. 
The first chapter deals with the nature and sphere of Christ’s unique 
authority, which is grounded on the absolute sinlessness and mediatorship 
of Jesus. The second chapter deals with the limitations of this authority 
as they are due to Christ’s articulation into humanity and history and to 
the reality of his moral growth. His unbroken communion with God 
makes him authority on God and duty, but not on questions of science or 
biblical criticism. In the succeeding chapters the author seeks to expound 
the teaching of Jesus upon God, individual and corporate duty, and human 
destiny. He abandons the strict biblical realm at times, and discusses 
with considerable clearness and ability the relation of church and state, 
and the place of religious education in the public schools. Dr. Forrest 
maintains throughout the older conservative positions. He thinks that 
Christ regarded his kingdom as a present power with gradual growth, 
and rejected the catastrophic conceptions of Jewish apocalyptic, though 
in this matter the disciples evidently did not understand him. He taught, 
however, a final judgment as a consummation of the kingdom, and this 
is a demand of our reason and faith. 

One cannot help but wonder how the disciples, who knew the Lord so 
intimately, should so misunderstand him; and, further, whether we are 
to accept the statement about the final judgment because Jesus made it, 
or because it appeals to reason and faith. Suppose that my faith does not 
necessitate this belief, and that my reason finds as much difficulty in the 
concept of a finished and consummated kingdom as in one of eternal 
process, must I accept the former because Jesus taught it? If Jesus had 
not scientific knowledge, just how far did his limitations extend? Is 
it possible that there are limitations to his ethical ideas and his views of 
human destiny? Our author is very vague, and never discusses this real 
problem in the authority of Christ. 

The last chapter deals with the Holy Spirit, and points out how through 
the Spirit of the new life the disciples were able in social and ethical prob- 
lems to make decisions of originality and freedom, and yet with the con- 
viction of the divine leading. ; 
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It is to be regretted that there is not a clearer appreciation of the psy- 
chological and ethical character of the problem. We appreciate the dis- 
cussion concerning the leading of the Spirit, and welcome the statements 
that ground the authority of Christ upon his purity of life, his perfect 
fellowship with the Father, and, therefore, upon his ability to lead us into 
fellowship with God and moral perfection. But when this authority is 
referred back to an absolute sinlessness which is demonstrated (?) to be 
both a fact in history and a judgment of faith, and when his mediatorship 
is explained by a metaphysical union with God, demanding a kenotic 
theory of the incarnation, one doubts if there is a clear discrimination 
between an authority that is inner and ethical, and one that is external 
and coercive. Are the statements of Jesus true just because he made 
them, or because of their belief-producing character? Is authority 
grounded on the content of his message and mission, or in his metaphysical 
nature as the Son of God? Because of what Jesus is in history and in 
our lives we must always attach great importance to his statements, even 
those which we may not now understand; but we can actually take into 
our lives from him only what our faith can appropriate, what our reason 
approves, or our moral nature demands, or what leads to spiritual elevation 
and communion. Let us say frankly that there can be no formal external 
authority, as such, for the man who has been freed by the gospel and is 
led by the spirit of God. We have escaped the tyranny of law, even though 
it may pretend sanction from the words of Christ: We “‘are not under law 
but under grace.” 

It is difficult to place Jesus in the philosophical scheme of Dr. Forrest, 
who is evidently a disciple of Lotze in his philosophy. God is Noumenon, 
unconditioned by time or space, with reason intuitive and not discursive, 
with volition realized and not subject to moral growth. Man is phenome- 
non, with all the limitations of time and space, of thought and will. But 
what is Christ ? He is not a union of God and man in the sense of the old 
church doctrine; for that amounts to two personalities, side by side, in 
one. But he is not man—that is, man only; he cannot be man perfected, 
for he differs not only in degree, but in kind. We cannot conceive of him 
as man; we need a kenotic theory of the incarnation to assure us that God 
suffered in him; otherwise his sufferings would be purely human and 
would not assure us of a suffering God. But he has all the attributes of 
man; for he too is phenomenon with moral and intellectual growth, con- 
ditioned by time and space. He is “the Divine in the human.” But 
what is man? If man is not mere illusion, if knowledge deals with reality, 
then the noumenal is in the phenomenal and God in man. Either this is 
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true, or the old church doctrine must be accepted. The savage of Christ 
concerns the relation of God and the world. 

No more satisfactory is his kenotic theory of the incarnation. Dr. 
Forrest assures us that the sacrifice of Christ is not in his self-denying 
life and suffering death, but in the fact of the incarnation, in the limita- 
tions of humanity itself. But if he accepted all those limitations and 
comes entirely under the category of the human, this is not a sacrifice of 
the historical Jesus we know, and it is not he who saves. For such limi- 
tations would involve ignorance of that sacrifice, and the cord of memory 
between the two existences must be absolutely cut; that is, the human 
Jesus is a distinct personality. Or, if there is in his consciousness the 
knowledge of his pre-existent state and glory and power, and of his mission 
as viewed by the pre-existent Son of God, then we have an element in his 
consciousness that makes an actual interpretation of him impossible and 
leads to the early heresy of docetism. 

This book is reverent and conservative. It concedes considerable to 
modern criticism, and will probably be read with profit by a section of the 
church whose orthodoxy would preclude a more thorough discussion. But 
it has no new message, it makes no real addition to biblical or dogmatic 
theology, and I doubt if it proves of great value to the scholarly world. 


W. C. KerrsTEAD 
Woopstock, N. B. 


The Disciple and His Lord; or, Twenty-six Days with Jesus. By 
Rev. J. S. Kirtiey, D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1906. Pp. 254. $0.60. 

The studies which compose this unpretentious volume were originally 
written as one of the Christian culture courses for the B. Y. P. U., and 
appeared in Service, its official organ. At that time they attracted con- 
siderable attention, and the Publication Society preserves them in this 
more permanent form in the hope of increasing their favor and usefulness. 

The events of the life of Jesus are, as the subtitle indicates, grouped 
into twenty-six studies or “‘days,” in the main chronologically arranged. 
The purpose is to show the progress of Jesus’ life and the logic of events 
and forces which culminated in Calvary. Dr. Kirtley has succeeded 
better in describing the several stages than he has in showing the dramatic 
movement of the whole. Probably the method originally imposed by 
the nature of his task, and the fact that the work has had no revision, 
may account for this. 

Several qualities commend the book. It is written in clear and simple 
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language. The author so expresses himself that it is generally difficult to 
mistake his meaning, though an ambiguous sentence is occasionally found. 
The book abounds in striking antitheses and sententious expressions. The 
style reveals the forceful speaker rather than the teacher or writer. There 
is a certain ease of treatment which at first glance suggests superficiality, 
but closer observation discovers that it is rather due to the fact that Dr. 
Kirtley has carefully studied his material and knows just what he desires 
to say. His scholarship is good; his spirit is quite above criticism. 

Three counts do not impress the present reviewer favorably. Dr- 
Kirtley occasionally extracts from the gospels statements which they cer- 
tainly do not contain. In certain matters of chronology and antiquities 
he seems to have ignored some of the best recent work. A mechanical 
conception of God’s plan for Jesus’ life which occasionally obtrudes itself 
leads to some gratuitous and unconvincing assertions. Yet, in spite of 
these strictures, the book will prove an easy and helpful guide to the class 
for whom it was written, and is to be commended both for spirit and con- 
tent. It certainly is deserving of a better map. The present insertion 
cheapens the book and discredits the society that publishes it. 

J. W. BatLey 


Farrpury, IL. 


The Book of Job in the Revised Version. Edited, with Introductions 
and Brief Annotations, by S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1906. Pp. xxxvi+33. $0.85. 

The Book of Job. By Rev. James AITKEN, M.A., Minister of Onslow 
Presbyterian Church, Wellington, New Zealand. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1906. Pp.114. $0.45. 

The purpose of Canon Driver’s work is to make the Book of Job 
intelligible to an ordinary educated reader. This object has been most 
successfully accomplished. The text of the Revised Version has been 
divided throughout into paragraphs, with the argument of the poem pre- 
fixed to each. And thus the course of thought of the Book of Job, which 
to many, as they read it in an ordinary Bible, is obscure and almost unintelli- 
gible, becomes clear and apparent. 

Brief notes also are given on each word or passage which seemed not 
perfectly plain. Special attention has been paid to the marginal readings 
of the Revised Version, and the fact is emphasized that these are equally 
a part of the Revision with the changes incorporated into the text. Of 
the alternative readings as far as possible it has been indicated which are 
to be preferred. In a limited number of cases also renderings beyond those 
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given in the Revised Version have been mentioned, if they appear to be 
probable or to improve the sense; but the reader is spared the confusion 
of a multitude of conjectures. 

The text explained is not the original Hebrew, but the Revised Version; 
hence a glossary is given of the obsolete or unfamiliar words of that version, 
and this edition of the Book of Job resembles in a large degree student 
editions of the plays of Shakespeare or other English classics, and might 
have a place equally with them in the study of English literature as well as 
of biblical. 

In regard to the date and integrity of the poem, Canon Driver is in line 
with the great majority of scholars who place it not far from the exile— 
most probably within the century which began with the return from Babylon 
in 538 B. Cc. 

He finds also difficulty in regarding the panegyric on Wisdom (chap. 28) 
and the speeches of Elihu (chaps. 32-37) parts of the original poem, and 
also calls attention to the difficulty of considering 17:7—-10, 13-23, an utter- 
ance of Job, and thinks it would have been perfectly suitable in Zophar’s 
mouth. The difficulty, however, of the consistency of the prologue and 
epilogue with the remainder of the book is passed over, and no mention is 
made of the relief given by the theory that these may have been the survi- 
vals of an older Book of Job in which Job had been uncomplaining and his 
friends had questioned the rectitude of the government of God. This 
theory as a solution of the riddle of the uncomplaining man of 2: 10 uttering 
his bitter protests against God’s treatment of him, and of the statement — 
that the three friends ‘‘had not spoken the thing that is right as my servant 
Job hath” (42:7), is worthy of a place in such an edition of the Book of 
Job, even if not approved by the editor. . 

The Book of Job by Rev. James Aiken is a handbook for Bible classes, 
with exactly the same purpose as the volume of Canon Driver, and is written 
from the same critical point of view. It has a good introduction, pro- 
vides the poem equally with an analysis and argument, and has similar 
brief explanatory notes with marginal and new renderings. The text of 
the Revised Version, however, is not given; but the student who uses this 
volume is recommended to note, if possible, in his own Bible the corrections 
made in the text, and particularly to mark the divisions into paragraphs. 
And it is said: “If he were to take the trouble to write out the whole text 
embodying those corrections and divisions, and setting the summaries as 
marginalia down the side, he would find himself amply rewarded.” 


E. L. Curtis 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Pew Literature 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


GARDINER, J. H. The Bible as English 
Literature. New York: Scribner, 
1906. Pp. xi+4o2. 

This book is prepared from the point of view 
of the student of English literature. Hence the 
King James Version of the Bible is made the basis 
of study. The established results of modern bibli- 
cal study are kept in mind and the canons of 
literary criticism are not made to run counter to 
those of historical criticism. The book has grown 
out of classroom work at Harvard, and constitutes 
an admirable manual for the use of students. 


SELLECK, W.C. The New Appreciation 
of the Bible: A Study of the Spiritual 
Outcome of Biblical Criticism. Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1907. 
Pp. xiii+409. $1.50. 

This book attempts to furnish an answer to the 
doubts of the many people who look upon the 
methods and results of modern biblical criticism 
with fear and trembling. The author is deeply con- 
vinced of the legitimacy of the new methods and 
unhesitatingly declares that the new view is far 
more vital than the old. The first half of the book 
is devoted to an explanation of the nature and 
significance of biblical criticism; the second half 
shows how the Bible gains in value for practical, 
everyday religion when interpreted in the new 
light. 


Driver. S.R. The Book of the Prophet 
Jeremiah: A Revised Translation, with 
Introduction and Short Explanations. 


New York: Scribner, 

lvi+ 382. $1.50. 

This is a reprint of the translations and notes 
published in the Expositor between November, 
1902, and August, 1904. To that original material 
are added the translation of the remainder of 
Jeremiah with brief notes, and an introduction to 
the Book of Jeremiah. The explanatory notes 
are very brief, but clear; the introduction is ample 
for a work of this kind; and the translation is 
made anew from a carefully emended text, and 
characterized by clearness and accuracy. With 
this book in hand it should be a pleasure to any 
one to read the prophecy of Jeremiah. 


1906. Pp. 


McFapyeEn, J. E. The Prayers of the 
Bible. New York: Armstrong, 1906. 
Pp. xii+ 388. 

This book is divided into four parts, dealing 
respectively with ‘The Prayers of the Bible,” 
“*Modern Prayer,” ‘“‘The Prayers of the Bible 
Collected and Classified,” and ‘Biblical Prayers 
for Modern Use.” It is a timely contribution to 
the understanding of the devotional elements in 
the Bible by an interpreter thoroughly in 
sympathy with the modern scientific and historical 
spirit. 

Houttey, Studies in the: Book 
of Psalms. Chicago: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co., 1906. Pp. 178. 

These are the lectures with which the author 
has captivated Chautauquas and summer assem- 
blies. They are now given to a wider public, but 
the printed page will hardly receive as hearty a 
welcome and indorsement as did the spoken lec- 
tures. 

Brown, C.R. The Book of the Prophet 
Jeremiah: A New and Critical Trans- 
lation. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, 1906. Pp. 48. 


Apams, JoHN. Sermons in Accents, or 
Studies in the Hebrew Text. A Book 
for Preachers and Students. New 
York: Scribner, 1906. $1.80. 

An attempt to make Hebrew accentuation in- 
teresting and helpful to the average preacher and 
Bible student, for whom Wickes’ treatises are too 
elaborate and wearisome. As an introductory 
manual preparatory to the use of a more thorough 
and complete treatment the work may be re- 
commended to the student beginning his studies. 


BuppE, K. Geschichte der althebrii- 
schen Literatur. Mit einem Anhang: 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, von 
A. BERTHOLET. Leipzig: Amelang, 
1906. Pp. xvi+433. M. 7.50. 

A valuable history of the literature of the Old 


Testament by one of the leaders of modern biblical 
science in Germany. It differs in method from 
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such works as Driver’s Introduction in that it 
traces the growth of the Hebrew literature from 
the beginning to the end of the literary activity of 
the Hebrews; that is, it treats the literature as an 
organic whole rather than as a collection of books. 
ARTICLES 


SaycE, A. H. The Chedor-laomer 
Tablets. Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology, December, 
1906, pp. 241-51. 

The continuation of an article begun in the 


Huck, A. Synopse der drei ersten Evan- 
gelien. Dritte, ginzlich umgearbeitete 

. Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906. Pp. 
xxxviii+ 208. M. 5. 

This useful harmony of the Synoptic Gospels 
now appears in a new form, with somewhat ex- 
tended prolegomena, chiefly text-critical. The 
changes in the plan of the work facilitate com- 
parison of all parallel passages, and yet preserve 
to some extent for each gospel its own order of 
treatment, by repeating passages differently placed 
by different evangelists. 

JENKs, JEREMPAH W. The Political and 
Social Significance of the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus. New York: In- 
ternational Committee of Y. M. C. A., 
1906. Pp. xviii+ 168. 

This is not a book to read, but a manual for 
study. About a series of twelve topics Professor 
Jenks groups references for reading, suggestive 
quotations, and stimulating comment, such as 
must have made his course on this subject, given 
before a Y. M. C. A. class at Cornell, both inter- 
esting and valuable. Many will be interested to 
observe the teachings of Jesus from the point of 
view of a leading political economist of today. 
BEECHER, Willis J. The Teaching of 
Jesus concerning the Future Life. New 
York: American Tract Society, 1906. 
Pp. 197. - $0.75. 

Professor Beecher’s book compares rather favor- 
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K6BERLE, J. Orientalische Mythologie 
und biblische Religion. Neue kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift, December, 1906, pp. 
897-921. 

The closing portion of an article begun in the 


previous number of the Zeiéschrift and listed in 
our last issue. 


Kénic, Ep. Weissagung und Erfiil- 
lung. Ibid., pp. 922-43. 
A discussion of the fulfilment of prophetic pre- 


dictions, especially those related to the coming of 
the Messiah. 


ably with some other volumes in Dr. Kerr’s “‘ Teach 
ing of Jesus’’ series, by reason of its moderate 
tone and serious method. No book upon this difficult 
subject can altogether satisfy, but Professor Beecher 
has treated it with learning, discrimination, and 
skill. 


Ramsay, W. M. Pauline and Other 
Studies in Early Christian History. 
New York: Armstrong, 1906. Pp. 
xi+415. 

Most of these fifteen essays, studies, and reviews 
on biblical, archaeological, or literary matters have 
previously appeared in various English journals, 
indeed but one is altogether new. The collection 
is rather miscellaneous, but is doubtless intended 
to preserve these fugitive pieces of Professor Ram- 
say’s work, many of which possess permanent 
value. There are numerous plates and illustra- 
tions. 


SwetEe, Henry B. The Apocalypse of 
St. John. The Greek Text with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Indices. New 

York: Macmillan, 1906. Pp. ccxv+ 
335. $3.50. 

A series of admirable introductory essays pre- 
cede the slightly revised Greek text of the Apo- 
calypse, which is richly annotated. The whole is 
done in Professor Swete’s thorough and masterly 
manner. The Apocalypse is held to be essentially 
a literary unit, written in Domitian’s later years, 
(90-96 A.D.). probably by John the apostle. : 
the usefulness of this notable commentary. 
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BIRKET ISRA‘IN 
From the fourteenth century till recent times supposed to be the Pool of Bethesda. See p. 182. 
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